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THE INTRUSION AND THE DECALOGUE 


MEREDITH G. KLINE 


HE often canvassed subject of Old Testament Ethics 

still beckons the investigator onward in search of a more 
adequate solution of its peculiar complex of problems. In 
this search no other standard of righteousness is available 
to one who would think his Maker’s thoughts after Him than 
the standard which emerges in the description of the words 
and ways of God which have been inscripturated. But if it 
is in this very connection that the problems appear, what is 
the investigator to do? What, indeed, but to recognize that 
problematic as the divine activity seems to his ethical sensi- 
tivities, perverted as they are and so often confused by faulty 
interpretation of the Word, it yet conveys a revelation of law. 
So will he give himself again to the exegesis of the Word in the 
conviction that the solution of the ethical problem must be 
one and the same as its accurate and adequate formulation. 
The attempt is, therefore, made here to seek a solution in 
terms of a somewhat fresh formulation of certain distinctive 
elements in the religion of the Old Testament. 


THE CONCEPT OF INTRUSION 


It is by tracing the unfolding eschatology of Scripture 
that we can most deftly unravel the strands of Old Testament 
religion and discover what is essential and distinctive in it. 
For eschatology antedates redemption. It appears imme- 
diately after creation. Farther back we must not force it 
lest we distort eschatology from the consummation doctrine 
of divine revelation into the eternal tension of a Barthian 
imagination and reduce the creation to a myth. 

Creation is not eschatological. But it does provide the 
pattern for eschatology. It does so necessarily, for the 
creature must pattern his ways after his Creator’s. Since the 
Creator rested only after He had worked, it was a Covenant 
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of Works which, immediately after Creation, was profferred 
to Adam as the means by which to arrive at the Consumma- 
tion. In the sense that it was the door to the Consummation, 
the Covenant of Works was eschatological. 

That door, however, was never opened. It was not the 
Fall in itself that delayed the Consummation. According 
to the conditions of the Covenant of Works, the prospective 
Consummation was “either/or’’. It was either eternal glory 
by covenantal confirmation of original righteousness or eter- 
nal perdition by covenant-breaking repudiation of it. The 
Fall, therefore, might have introduced at once a Consum- 
mation of universal damnation. The delay was due rather 
to the principle and purpose of divine compassion by which 
there was introduced the Covenant of Grace, with its historical 
corollary Common Grace, as the new way of arriving at the' 
Consummation. For the thesis of this article it is especially 
significant that the delay and Common Grace are coterminous. 
In saying this we would not lose sight of the positive character 
of Common Grace in contributing toward the eschatological 
program, as it does, for instance, in providing the field of 
operation for Saving Grace and its material as well. 

Moreover, there is positive significance in the favor enjoyed 
under Common Grace by the unbeliever who is ultimately 
to prove reprobate because, for one thing, his present experi- 
ence is, equally with his imminent experience in the Consum- 
mation age, meaningful; and, for another, the aggravation of 
his guilt by continuing unrepentance in the face of God’s new 
mercies provides the positive ground for a more dreadful 
revelation of God’s wrath in the hour of Messianic Judgment. 
Indeed, the fact of delay in itself, which as the consequent 
of a successful probation in paradise could have been only 
negative, must be regarded as being in part positive when 
considered against the actual background of the Fall, for it 
now provides for a differently complexioned Consummation — 
one with a more intensive and extensive revelation of the 
divine perfections — from what could have been realized 
without it. It is not the delay of mere postponement, but the 
delay of gestation. But it is at the same time true that the 
Consummation and commonness are mutually exclusive. In 
this limited sense, therefore, Common Grace may be called 
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the antithesis of the Consummation and, as such, epitomizes 
this world-age viewed under the aspect of a delay during 
which the Consummation is abeyant. 

This change in covenants from Works to Grace does not 
change the canons of eschatology. The creation pattern still 
reigns. However, though rest must still follow after work, 
that work must now be performed vicariously and as a 
soteric accomplishment by the God-man. Moreover, as 
already suggested, there is a difference in the Consummation 
reached via the Covenant of Grace. It is no longer ‘‘either/or’”’ 
but “‘both/and”’. Whereas the Covenant of Works was uni- 
versalistic, all being in Adam either for the tree of life or for 
death, the Covenant of Grace is characterized by non-univer- 
salistic election. Some are in Christ for salvation, but some 
continue only in fallen Adam unto a condemnation of more 
stripes. Hence man’s apocalyptic prospects now include both 
a glorified paradise and a lake of fire. And whereas eschatology 
was ready to spring to its goal in one leap by the Covenant of 
Works, it advances only by slow steps under the Covenant 
of Grace. 

Or, changing the figure, the appearance of the Consumma- 
tion is now a birth-process in the post-lapsarian world and is, 
therefore, painful as well as slow. Because of the Fall, it is 
with sorrow that the creation brings forth so that it groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together until now. But it is the 
Consummation-child himself who particularly interests us, 
and we suggest that he might as well be named Perez. For 
he breaks through beforehand, making a breach for himself. 
That is, the Covenant of Grace all along the line of its ad- 
ministration, more profoundly in the New Testament but 
already in the Old Testament, is an intrusion into the period 
of delay of the power, principles and reality of the Consum- 
mation. By virtue of this Intrusion, the Covenant of Grace 
is more pervasively eschatological than the Covenant of 
Works, which envisaged the divine introduction of the Final 
State as its goal but did not experience any such anticipation 
of it. For fixity is of the essence of Consummation and fixity 
is the contradiction of probation, which was of the essence 
of the Covenant of Works. 
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THE INTRUSION AND TYPOLOGY 


Breaking through first of all in the Old Testament period, 
the Intrusion finds itself in an age which is by the divine 
disposition of history, or, more specifically, by the divine 
administration of the Covenant of Grace, an age of preparation 
for a later age of fulfillment and finality. Its appearing, there- 
fore, instead of being in all its heavenly finality is amid 
earthly forms which at once suggest, yet veil, its ultimate 
glory. Not to be obscured is the fact that within this tem- 
porary periphery of the Intrusion there is a permanent core. 
The pattern of things earthly embodies an actual projection of 
the heavenly reality. It is the Consummation which, intruding 
into the time of delay, anticipates itself. 

As for the peculiar forms of the Intrusion in the Old 
Testament age, they have a pattern coherent and compre- 
hensive — for things must always be done decently and in 
order in the house of God. Taking an Old Testament stand- 
point among these forms as belonging to the reality that is, 
we may say that they also point to a reality that was (as 
an archetype in the heavens) and that is to come (in the 
Messianic age). They are antitype’ in relation to the reality 
that was. They are symbol in relation to the core of the 
present Old Testament Intrusion of that reality. And they 
are type in relation to that reality as it is to come. 

When the Old Testament forms are viewed as type, the 
New Testament age is to be classified along with the eternal 
state as their antitype,? so epoch-making in the unfolding of 
the Intrusion is the revelation in the Son. This is the case 
even though the apocalypse of Jesus Christ and his kingdom 
is still in the category of Intrusion rather than perfect Con- 

* avtitura Tov adnOwav (Heb. 9:24). 

2 Some confusion arises in the terminology through the double use of 
the word “‘antitype”’ to signify both that the Old Testament is the copy 
of the prior heavenly pattern and that the New Testament reality cor- 
responds to the earlier Old Testament pattern. Thus, not only are both 
Old Testament and New Testament antitype (though in different senses), 
but the Old Testament is both type and antitype (again from different 
points of view). Possibly it were better then to style the Old Testament 


forms simply “copies” as viewed in relation to the things in the heavens. 
Cf. Heb. 9:23, brodelypara r&v év rots obpavois. 
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summation, as is signalized by the fact that the New Testa- 
ment age is still characterized by Common Grace, the epitome 
of the delay. The identification of the New Testament age 
with the Consummation keeps pace with the stages in the 
exaltation of the Son of Man, and while we see Him sitting on 
the right hand of power we have not yet seen Him coming 
in the clouds of heaven. 

It follows that for every aspect of Old Testament typology 
there is not yet a corresponding antitype. Certain features 
find their antitype in the New Testament and, indeed, only 
there in some cases (e. g., the sacrifice of the Passover lamb); 
but the fulfillment of other Old Testament types is realized 
only in the world to come (e. g., the actual possession of the 
promised land by the people of God). While, therefore, the 
Old Testament is an earlier edition of the final reality than 
is the New Testament, and not so intensive, it is on its own 
level a more extensive edition, especially when considered 
in its own most fully developed form, viz., the Theocracy. 

Integral to the foregoing is the conception of typology as 
an attribute of the anticipatory Intrusion of the Consumma- 
tion into the era of delay. Typology then is primarily escha- 
tological; and secondarily it is pedagogical because it is an 
attribute of the Intrusion in the age which was a preparation 
for the Messianic fullness of time. To give a definition: 
Typology is the prospective aspect of the peculiarly Old 
Testament forms of the Intrusion. Typology is not then 
coextensive with the Old Testament Intrusion, for that con- 
tained core-elements which were not peculiar to the Old 
Testament (e. g., the Holy Spirit’s application of salvation 
to the elect and His operations of revelation and inspiration 
in the production of the Old Testament Canon). Nor can it 
be said without qualification that typology is coextensive 
with the symbolic periphery of the Old Testament Intrusion, 
for there are symbols which in whole or part give visible 
representation to spiritual elements in the core of the Old 
Testament Intrusion and to that extent have no prospective 
reference (e.g., the sign of circumcision). Such signs of 

3 The word “prospective” is used here for the earlier and later, not of 


mere continuity but of progress from lower to higher. The above state- 
ment, therefore, is not a denial but, in effect, an affirmation of the essential 
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realized eschatology are sacraments whereas types are signs 
of unrealized eschatology. The following rule may be used 
for distinguishing the typical elements in the Old Testament: 
Whatever in the Old Testament is both inexplicable in terms 
of Common Grace alone (7. e., whatever is of the Intrusion) 
and not essentially unchanged when later seen again in the 
antitypical age introduced by Christ (7. e., whatever is not 
of the core of the Intrusion or sacramental thereof)‘ is typical. 


In adopting this formulation of typology we necessarily confine the 
phenomenon to the Covenant of Grace. For if typology is by definition 
an attribute of the Intrusion, it cannot be a feature of the Covenant 
of Works, in which the Consummation did not intrude itself but was 
present only as a goal on the horizon. Accordingly, the opinion that 
Adam’s réle in the Covenant of Works was typical (in the specific 
sense) of the réle of Christ in the Covenant of Grace is erroneous. 
That Adam is styled rtiaos tod péAd\ovtos (Rom. 5:14) does not 
overthrow our conclusions. We cannot arrive at an understanding of 
the nature of typology by an undiscriminating compilation of passages 
containing the word trios. In fact, that word is not used anywhere 
in the New Testament in the specific sense. What Paul teaches in 
Romans 5:14 and context is that God has dealt with mankind according 
to the principle of federal headship under the Covenant of Works 
and of Grace. This parallelism in the réles of the first and last Adam 
is adequate explanation of Paul’s application of the term rizos to the 
former. 

It is also manifestly impossible to include within the scope of typology 
defined as a phenomenon emerging in the administration of the Covenant 
of Grace and, moreover, one which prefigures the actual consummating 
of that Covenant, anything standing outside the Kingdom of God 
hostilely intent on preventing its perfection. Even on more general 
grounds this should be evident. For the very idea of antitype denotes 
attainment or, more specifically, expression in a higher sphere; but 
Satan, though he strives with the increasing tempo of desperation, never 
attains. The kingdom of Satan is one of ever-compounding frustration 
whose disintegration is in direct proportion to its energizing. When, 
therefore, it puts forth its extreme effort and the apocalyptic Beast 
ascends from the abyss, it does so only to be cast with Satan into the 
lake of fire and brimstone and its never-quenched torments (Rev. 11:7; 
17:8, 11; 20:10). 

Within the orbit, therefore, in which God suffers Satan to move there 
is found no place for an antitype. Satan may imitate typology but 


identity of Old Testament Circumcision and New Testament Baptism 
in function and meaning. 

4In some cases the sacramental and typical may be found as different 
aspects of one complex sign. 
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cannot get beyond imitation. His Antichrist is at most only a counter- 
feit antitype of, let us say, Antiochus Epiphanes, and Antiochus then 
is only a pseudo-type or, better, no type at all. It is true that various 
enemies of the Covenant people figure in the typical judgments of the 
Old Testament as the objects of the divine wrath (e. g., Pharaoh’s hosts 
at the Exodus). But it does not follow that these foes can be isolated 
from the specific historical instances as types in themselves of the general 
hostility of the world against the church or of Satan’s hordes which 
gather together against the Lamb and His army in the last hour (Rev. 
19:19; 20:8), as though there were a self-contained typology within 
the Satanic enterprise. On the contrary, both earlier and later foes of 
God’s Kingdom operate on essentially the same level in the continuing 
Satanic enmity to the Christ of God, while it is only the judgment of 
God against these foes which ascends to a higher level as it moves on 
from its Old Testament expressions to the revelation of Jesus Christ 
from heaven in flaming fire taking vengeance. 


To summarize thus far: Perez makes the breach in the Old 
Testament; that is, the Consummation intrudes itself there. 
This Intrusion has realized eschatology as its core while its 
symbolic surface, the sacramental aspect thereof excepted, 
forms a typical picture of eschatology not yet realized. In 
the recognition of the true character of core and periphery 
and in the further recognition that the core is always present 
within the periphery lies the proper understanding of much 
in the Old Testament. 

For instance, it is only so that the true nature of the 
Abrahamic Covenant can be perceived. As the core of that 
covenant there was a vital and indissoluble spiritual relation- 
ship whereby the Lord was a God to His chosen. That was 
realized eschatology. But there was also the periphery of 
unrealized eschatology represented in a pattern of types, 
namely, the outward organization of Abraham’s seed as a 
nation in the promised land. In this connection it might be 
well to illustrate the application of the test for types suggested 
above. It was not by reason of any principle inherent in 
Common Grace that the earthly prosperity of the theocratic 
nation continued in direct proportion to the national religious 
well-being. Such ordering of the earthly blessings of God’s 
people can be ascribed only to the Intrusion. Moreover these 
blessings are peculiar to the Old Testament and so are unlike 
the spiritual core of the Abrahamic Covenant which continues 
essentially unchanged in the New Testament, though in- 
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tensified by the Messianic outpouring of the Spirit. When 
they reappear in the age of antitypical fulfillment, it is in the 
radically transformed character of the permanent kingdom 
of the new heavens and new earth. They thus satisfy both the 
requirements for types and are to be regarded as constituting 
the typical periphery of the manifestation of the Intrusion 
in the Abrahamic Covenant. 


THE INTRUSION AND ETHICS 


It is now possible to address ourselves directly to the ethical 
questions in the Old Testament. As this field is surveyed there 
emerges a divinely sanctioned pattern of action in conflict 
with the customary application of the Law of God according 
to the principles of Common Grace operative within the era 
of delay. But this conflict should not now appear strange, for 
it serves to bring into still clearer relief what we have found to 
belong to the essential nature of the Old Testament, 7. e., the 
Intrusion of the Consummation, which is the antithesis of 
Common Grace. Our purpose then is to display this ethical 
strand as an integral and congenial element within the Old 
Testament, and, therefore, as an occasion not of uneasiness 
for the believer but of glorying in his God, who in Old Testa- 
ment days as in these last days showed Himself One sovereign 
and omnipotent in salvation and in judgment. 


THE INTRUSION AND THE FIRST TABLE 


There is a marked difference between the relevance of the 
Intrusion concept in the application of the first and second 
tables of the decalogue.s The point will be developed below 


5 As used here these terms do not have precisely their usual significance, 
for I am unable to accept the traditional logical or numerical divisions of 
the decalogue. The customary logical categories, i.¢., our duty to God 
and our duty to man, seem to be a misapplication of our Lord’s words 
(Matt. 22:37-40), for to state the heart of all Old Testament law is not 
identical with giving the logical structure on which the decalogue is 
organized. I take the position that the first table is concerned with man’s 
direct glorifying of God (i.e., by worship) and the second with man’s 
indirect glorifying of God (i. e., by patterning his life after the ways of 
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that the relationships governed by the second table are 
mutable and, more particularly, that they undergo certain 
changes when they enter the sphere of the Consummation. 
It will be maintained further that these changes ground a 
new application of the laws which legislate for them. The 
Consummation then, together with its Intrusion into the age 
wherein Common Grace is operative, is most significant for 
the application of the second table. But in the creature’s 
obligations toward the immutable God, which are the exclusive 
concern of the first table, there is no such mutability. In 
particular, the termination of the principles of Common Grace 
at the Consummation introduces no change in that relation- 
ship. Hence, there can be no ground for a different application 
of the first table because of the Intrusion of the age to come 
during the Old Testament dispensation. 

There is, however, variableness in the sanctions annexed 
to these laws of the first table. The violation of them by a 
covenant member in the New Testament dispensation is 
subject to ecclesiastical discipline, but the sword may not 
be wielded by either church or state in punishment of offenders. 
On the other hand, in the Consummation the portion of those 
who are unable to fulfill these laws will be “the second death”’. 

In consonance with this principle, in the Old Testament 
Theocracy where the Consummation is typically anticipated, 
death is prescribed for violations of these laws (¢f., e. g., Lev. 
24:16; Deut. 13:6; 17:2-7). The difference between the Old 
Testament and New Testament cannot be explained simply 
by an appeal to the civil aspect of the Theocracy because, for 
one thing, the ordinary state had no more authority in the 
Old Testament than in the New Testament period to enforce 
the first table. In respect to these sanctions, therefore, the 
ethics of the Old Testament conflict with principles operative 
under Common Grace. The Intrusion appears most vividly 


God), and, moreover, that the Sabbath law belongs in the second category. 
This yields the numerical divisions 1-3 and 4-10. The justification of such 
a disposition of the fourth word lies outside the scope of this article, for, as 
I understand the matter, it would require an extensive examination of the 
sacrament concept. For the present also the relation of the Sabbath to 
the Intrusion will not be treated, except to state that the Sabbath might 
well be called the symbol of the Intrusion. 
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in those cases where the infliction of death is not the act of a 
theocratic official but of God (e. g., Num. 10:1, 2; 16:31-35; 
II Kgs. 2:24). ; 

The discussion of this feature at this place does not imply 
that variableness in sanctions is peculiar to the first table 
of the Law. There are several laws in the second table the 
violation of which was punishable by death in the Theocracy® 
and these further illustrate this matter (cf., e. g., Ex. 21:15—17; 
31:14-35:2; Lev. 20:10; Num. 15:32-36; Deut. 19:16, 19; 
22:22). 


THE INTRUSION AND THE SECOND TABLE 


The second table of the decalogue deals with laws of intra- 
creational relationships. In contrast to the laws of the first 
table, which enunciate principles invariable in their applica- 
tion, these laws of the second table are subject to change in 
their application because the relations they govern are 
subject to change. 

Biblical laws have been classified according to their ground 
as laws founded: 1) on the nature of God; 2) on permanent 
relations of men in their present state of existence; 3) on 
temporary relations of men or conditions of society; and 
4) altogether on positive commands of God.? Discussing 
the question of how far the laws contained in the Bible may 
be dispensed with, Hodge says that the laws of group 1 are 
immutable; that the laws of group 2 may be set aside by the 
authority of God; and that the laws of groups 3 and 4 are 
mutable, the positive laws of the Old Testament being, as a 
matter of fact, now abolished together with those laws of 


6 Although in dealing with the second table appeal might more plausibly 
be made to the civil aspect of the Theocracy to explain the use of the 
sword, exception would have to be made even here in the case of the 
Sabbath law. But, more fundamentally, such an appeal is obviated at 
every point by the fact that ‘neither the Theocracy as a whole nor any 
aspect of it can be equated with the ordinary state so as to warrant the 
automatic transfer of the functions of the one to the other. 

7See C. Hodge, Systematic Theology, Vol. III, pp. 267-269; cf. W. 
Brenton Green, “Ethics of the Old Testament’, Princeton Th. Rev., 
April 1929, pp. 179-181. 
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group 3 which were designed exclusively for the Hebrews 
living under the Theocracy. 

It is to be observed, however, that these categories are 
not mutually exclusive and that, therefore, there may be 
more complexity in the application of a given law than this 
simple formulation of the problem of mutability suggests. 
Two of these categories may be involved as multiple aspects 
of one law which may then have both a mutable and im- 
mutable aspect. To illustrate, though laws five through ten 
are grounded on permanent relations of men in their present 
state of existence, they are also founded on the nature of 
God. For they simply apply to specific cases the grand prin- 
ciple that man must reflect the moral glory of God on a finite 
scale. This principle is immutable because it concerns the 
relationship of man to God. On the other hand, the relations 
governed by this immutable principle are themselves mutable. 

In the present age we may say that the essence of these 
laws is that we are to love our neighbor as ourselves, and the 
answer to the question, ‘‘Who is my neighbor?’’, is the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. But beyond this life that 
parable will no longer serve as the answer to that question. 
Then Lazarus must not so much as dip the tip of his finger in 
water to cool the tongue of him who is in anguish in the 
flame. The Law of Heaven requires that Lazarus pass him 
by on the other side. Not to take pleasure in his anguish, 
mind you (for Lazarus has been renewed in the image of God 
not of Satan), but none the less to pass him by whom heaven’s 
Lord must command, “Depart from me, thou cursed’. The 
neighbor relationship envisaged in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan has, therefore, a terminus ad quem at the limit of 
the present state of existence. The unbeliever is the believer’s 
neighbor today; but the reprobate is not the neighbor of the 
redeemed hereafter for the reason that God will set a great 
gulf between them. God, whose immutable nature it is to 
hate evil, withdrawing all favor from the reprobate, will 
Himself hate them as sin’s finished products. And if the 
redeemed in glory are to fulfill their duty of patterning 
their ways after God’s, then they will have to change their 
attitude to the unbeliever from one of neighborly love to one 
of perfect hatred, which is a holy not malicious passion. Just 
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because the grand principle which underlies laws five through 
ten is immutable, the application of these laws must be 
changed in accordance with the changes in the intra-creational 
relationships for which they legislate. 

We conclude, therefore, that such aspects of laws as are 
founded on intra-creational relations are mutable and that 
since such relations are dealt with in laws five through ten 
we might expect to find unusual applications of them produced 
by the Intrusion in the course of Old Testament redemptive 
history. As a matter of fact, an examination of Scriptural 
history and prophecy discloses that God, who has established 
these relationships and has authority to change them, has in 
the past, and will in the future alter them, the changes 
(which involve variant application of laws five through ten) 
being of the following varieties: 

1. Changes introduced as pedagogical and remedial meas- 
ures, as for example, the toleration of polygamy in the Old 
Testament period. Such permission was in condescension to 
the spiritual state of the Old Testament people of God, in 
order gradually to instruct them and bring them to more 
vigorous spiritual health. 

2. Changes introduced at the Consummation. For example, 
God will then so change the constitution of things that there is 
no marrying or giving in marriage and thereby the seventh 
commandment will lose all pertinence. The change in the 
neighbor concept discussed above is another case in point. 

3. Changes introduced in the Old Testament dispensation 
by the anticipatory Intrusion of the antitypical age. These 
are of two types: a) anticipations of God’s judgment on the 
reprobate; b) anticipations of God’s salvation of the elect. 
Numerous ethical problems of the Old Testament find their 
proper formulation and, hence, solution in terms of this 
principle. 

It is, of course, the third of these varieties that we desire 
to pursue further here, and it might be well to forestall possible 
misunderstandings by making certain observations at once. 
First, the demands of Intrusion Ethics in the Old Testament 
are not of a lower or laxer order. Quite the contrary, it was 
only in union with the highest outreach of faith that there 
could be true compliance with the demands of this ethic. 
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Second, this concept of Intrusion Ethics is not prejudicial 
to the permanent validity of the moral law of Moses. The 
distinction made is not one of different standards, for the law 
of Moses is recognized as the final authority at all times, in 
this world and in that which is to come. The distinction 
arises in the application of this constant standard under 
significantly different conditions. It is evident that such a 
distinction must be made between the period of Common 
Grace in general and the age of the Consummation. The 
only proposal beyond that made here is that there are anticipa- 
tions of that distinction, and, to that extent, an anticipatory 
abrogation of the principles of Common Grace, during the 
Old Testament age. Finally, this concept of Intrusion Ethics 
does not obscure the unity of the Covenant of Grace through- 
out its various administrations. It does bring into bolder 
relief the basic structure of that Covenant in its historical 
unfolding and in so doing inevitably displays its essential 
unity. 


INTRUSIONS OF JUDGMENT 


The Imprecations in the Psalms 


Treating first the variety of Intrusion which anticipates 
God’s judgment upon the reprobate we come upon the old 
problem of the imprecations in the Psalms (see e. g., Pss. 7, 
35, 55, 59, 69, 79, 109 and 137). It is necessary in justification 
of the imprecations to point out that the welfare of man is 
not the chief end of man; that we sinful creatures have no 
inherent rights which our holy Maker must respect; that 
accordingly, God may, without violating any obligation, take 
any man’s life at any time and in any way; and that it is one 
with this for God to inspire the psalmist to pray that He 
should do so in a particular instance, the prayer itself being 
altogether proper since divinely inspired. It is also helpful to 
indicate that the psalmist expresses hatred of others and 
prays for their destruction not in a bitter spirit of personal 
vindictiveness but out of concern for the honor of God’s name, 
which has been despised, and from love of God’s Kingdom, 
which has been opposed in that enmity displayed by the 
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objects of the imprecations toward the psalmist as one who 
represented God’s Kingdom. However, when all this has 
been expressed by way of explanation and defence, the 
significance of the imprecations has not yet been fully 
appreciated. 

Another important side of the picture can be brought into 
view by the observation that normally the believer’s attitudes 
toward the unbeliever are conditioned by Common Grace. 
During the historical process of differentiation which Common 
Grace makes possible, before the secret election of God is 
unmistakably manifested at the great white throne, the 
servants of Christ are bound by His charge to pray for the 
good of those who despitefully use and persecute them. 
Our Lord rebuked the Boanerges when they contemplated 
consuming the Samaritans with fire from heaven. We may 
not seek to destroy those for whom, perchance, Christ has 
died. 

But in the Judgment the Lord will not rebuke James and 
John if they make similar request. Then it will be altogether 
becoming for the saint to desire God’s wrath to descend upon 
his unbelieving enemy. No longer will there be the possibility 
that the enemy of the saint is the elect of God. Then the 
grain harvest will be ripe for the gathering of the Son of Man 
and the clusters of the vines will be fully ripe for the great 
winepress of the wrath of God. 

It appears then that we must distinguish an Ethics of the 
Consummation from an Ethics of Common Grace, and the 
imprecations in the Psalms confront us unexpectedly with a 
pattern of conduct which conforms to the Ethics of the 
Consummation. Since it is intruded by inspiration it consti- 
tutes a divine abrogation, limited and in advance, of the 
ethical requirements normally in force during the course of 
Common Grace. What is required is that we cease stumbling 
over this as though it were a problem and recognize it as a 
feature of the divine administration of the Covenant of Grace 
in the Old Testament which displays the sovereign authority 
of the Covenant God. It is also bright with promise for the 
future of His kingdom and people for, to make explicit the 
obvious, this ethical intrusion appropriately attaches itself 
to the activity of persons and institutions which were types 
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of things which were to come in the age of the Consummation. 
The ethical principles themselves are the core of Consum- 
mation reality within the periphery of things typical. 


The Conquest of Canaan 


Another familiar problem is that of justifying the Israelite 
dispossession and extermination of the Canaanites over against 
the sixth and eighth Words of the Decalogue. Defense might 
be attempted by comparing the function of the ordinary 
state when, acting through its officers against criminals within 
its borders or through its military forces against offending 
nations outside, it destroys life and exacts reparations. Such 
action is not in disregard but in fulfillment of the terms of 
Common Grace, for in God’s dealing with mankind in Com- 
mon Grace He has authorized the state as “an avenger for 
wrath to him that doeth evil’’. 

Now it is true that Israel’s army was also an avenger for 
wrath, but while an analogy may be recognized between the 
two things compared, the conclusion cannot be avoided that 
radically different principles are at work. For if Israel's 
conquest of Canaan were to be adjudicated before an assembly 
of nations according to no other standard than that of Com- 
mon Grace, it would have to be condemned as an unprovoked 
aggression and, moreover, an aggression carried out in bar- 
barous violation of the requirement to show all possible 
mercy even in the proper execution of justice. It will not 
avail the counsel for the defense to claim that by a divine 
promise originally made to Abraham and often since reiterated 
to his descendants the land was rightfully Israel’s; nor to 
insist that the iniquity of the Amorites was full and cried to 
heaven for judgment; nor to advise the court that the conquest 
was undertaken and waged according to specific directions of 
God to Moses and Joshua. Such facts would have no legal 
significance for the international tribunal judging solely by 
the principles of Common Grace. 

It will only be with the frank acknowledgment that the 
ordinary standards were suspended and the ethical principles 
of the last Judgment intruded that the divine promises and 
commands to Israel concerning Canaan and the Canaanites 
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come into their own and the Conquest can be justified and 
seen as it was in truth — not murder, but the hosts of the 
Almighty visiting upon the rebels against His righteous throne 
their just deserts— not robbery, but the meek inheriting 
the earth. 

It was earlier maintained that the Intrusion Ethics required 
of him who would obey its demands the highest outreach of 
faith. Thus in the case of the Conquest, to show mercy to 
Canaanite women and children would not have been rising 
above a condescending, permissive decree to the heights of 
compliance with a loftier standard. It would have been 
falling, through lack of faith, into the abyss of disobedience. 
As a matter of fact, was it not the great men of faith, a Moses, 
a Joshua, a Caleb, who prosecuted the Conquest with vigor; 
and was it not in consequence of spiritual declension in 
Israel that they soon began to spare and make peace with 
those Canaanites who were left in the land to try them? 
The Conquest, with the pattern of Old Testament action it 
exemplifies, was not, as so often stigmatized, an instance in 


the ethical sphere of arrested evolution but of anticipated 
eschatology. 


Other Examples 


Ethical anticipations of the Judgment of the reprobate are 
found in cases involving all the rest of commandments five 
through ten excepting the seventh for the reason that ‘‘every 
sin that a man doeth is without the body; but he that com- 
mitteth fornication sinneth against his own body” (I Cor. 
6:18). : 

According to the fifth commandment, Rahab owed obedi- 
ence to the civil authorities of Jericho. When information 
was requested of her concerning the enemy spies it was, by 
normal standards, her duty to supply it. Nevertheless by 
faith she united herself to the cause of the Theocracy and so 
played her part as an agent of the typical Judgment, denying 
to the obstinate foes of God that respect for their authority 
which was their due under Common Grace. For so doing, 
Rahab receives inspired approbation (Heb. 11:31; Jas. 2:25). 

By the same token the enemies of the Theocracy lost the 
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ordinary right to hear the truth as that is guaranteed by the 
ninth commandment. In so far, therefore, as the theocratic 
agent did not deny God (or to put it differently, did not 
violate the immutable principles of the first table of the 
Decalogue) he might with perfect ethical propriety deceive 
such as had hostile intent against the Theocracy. There is, 
accordingly, no necessity from the analogy of Scripture to 
avoid what seems the plain impression of certain passages 
to the effect that such deception was practised with divine 
approval (e.g., the deception of Pharaoh by the Hebrew 
midwives — Ex. 1:15—21) or even by express divine command 
(e. g., Samuel’s deception of Saul — I Sam. 16:2). 

In the abstract it is possible to distinguish between losing 
the right to hear the truth and the speaking of an untruth, 
and then to hold that the theocratic agent might not deceive 
even though the enemy of the Theocracy had forfeited his 
right to be informed of the truth, But in the actual historical 
struggle the two may, at times at least, become inseparable. 
Saul, for example, had no right to be told that David was being 
anointed to replace him. Now if we abstract Samuel’s con- 
duct that day in Bethlehem from its historical setting, we 
might explain his silence concerning his primary purpose 
simply as a withholding of information. But that would, 
indeed, be an abstraction, not the reality. For Samuel’s 
action was in the living context of Saul’s actively hostile 
interest in it; his strategy was framed with the specific intent 
of parrying the thrust of that enmity. To do that success- 
fully mere silence would not suffice since his action cried out 
for an explanation and Saul was bound to have one. Only 
the positive step of creating a false impression could achieve 
Samuel’s purpose, and he took that step by making prominent 
the sacrifice. Certainly, in the text itself, the command to 
take along a heifer and supervise a sacrifice is given as the 
immediate response to Samuel’s desire to avert Saul’s suspi- 
cion. That Samuel actually planned to sacrifice once he had 
been so directed is irrelevant. The point to be observed is 
the immediate purpose of the Lord in commanding him to 
sacrifice in the first place. 

It was noticed above that an analogy exists between the 
right of the state to wield the sword and Israel’s conquest 
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of Canaan, even though the justification of the latter is not 
inherent in the principles of Common Grace. So in the present 
instance an analogy obtains between the deception employed 
by a theocratic representative against an active opponent of 
the Theocracy and the deception practised by the ordinary 
state, for instance, through the agency of a military officer 
in a skillful tactic, while engaged in a warfare justified by the 
principles of Common Grace. 

Implied in the cases of Intrusion Ethics which are by 
ordinary standards violations of the eighth Word may also 
be similar violations of the tenth. The discussion of the 
imprecations in the Psalms has already indicated that even 
the inward feelings of the theocratic agents might be brought 
by inspiration within the sphere of the Intrusion’s ethical 
standard. Must we not, then, also regard, for example, the 
Hebrew man of faith engaged in the Conquest as coveting 
the land of the Canaanites, at least in the degree that he was 
obeying God’s battle charge from his heart and with under- 
standing? While this would ordinarily be to sin against one 
who was his neighbor, this was one of the instances where 
the neighbor concept operative under Common Grace was 
abrogated by divine ordering in favor of the neighbor concept 
of the Judgment and beyond, according to which God’s ene- 
mies are not the elect’s neighbors. When the Old Testament 
believer, at the Lord’s command, took his typical stand 
beyond Common Grace, to covet the property of the unbe- 
liever was to be in harmony with God’s purpose to perfect 
His kingdom. 


INTRUSIONS OF SALVATION 


It remains to trace the other branch of Intrusion Ethics, 
namely, anticipations of the ethical principles entailed in 
God’s saving His people. 


The Theocracy and the Nations 


Apropos of the fifth Word, it is in this New Testament age 
not a legitimate function of a civil government to endorse and 
support organized religion. This applies equally to the Chris- 
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tian Church, for though its invisible government is theocratic 
with Christ sitting on David’s throne in the heavenlies ruling 
over it, yet its visible organization, in particular as it is related 
to civil powers, is so designed that it takes a place of only 
common privilege along with other religions within the frame- 
work of Common Grace. It is quite otherwise in the Con- 
summation for then every dominion and power in heaven, on 
earth and under the earth must do obeisance to the Christ 
of God. Moreover, it is this ultimate state of affairs which 
is found intruded into the Old Testament dispensation in 
connection with the Israelite Theocracy, which typified the 
perfected Kingdom of God. 

While this typical Kingdom of Heaven was in existence 
the other nations on earth stood in a peculiar relation to it. 
So, for example, it is of interest that ‘‘the Lord stirred up 
the spirit of Cyrus, king of Persia, so that he made a procla- 
mation throughout his kingdom’’, in which he professed to 
have received a charge from the Lord God of heaven to 
build Him a house in Jerusalem (Ezra 1:1 ff.). Later Persian 
monarchs also gave positive support to the building and main- 
tenance of the Temple of the Restoration and, moreover, 
contributed from government funds for its ritual. The famous 
Cyrus cylinder reveals that Cyrus’ policy towards the religion 
of Israel was in keeping with a general policy of restoring 
exiled nations and their religious cultus, but that does not 
affect the point that it was by divine instigation that Cyrus 
actively supported the organized religion of Israel. This 
procedure is obviously not normative for civil governments 
in the New Testament dispensation, but is an example of 
the intrusion of Consummation Ethics attaching to the 
Theocracy as a type of heaven into which ‘‘the kings of earth 
do bring their glory and honor” (Rev. 21:24). 


The “Sacrifice” of Isaac 


When Abraham was commanded of God to slay Isaac it 
seemed to him to be in contradiction to previous revelation 
concerning human life, which was later to be codified in the 
sixth Word of the Decalogue. However, it is the Creator’s 
prerogative to assign such significance to His creature as He 
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will, and it is man’s duty to accept the divine interpretation. 
The more unaccountable to man the divine interpretation be, 
the better calculated it is to bring to the fore in man’s con- 
sciousness the necessity that he think and live covenantally, 
that is, in the obedience of personal devotion to his God. 
As God gave a special meaning to one of the trees of the 
garden, which it did not possess according to the ordinary 
constitution of things, making it the tree of forbidden fruit; 
as God gave a peculiar significance to certain meats in the 
ceremonial of the Old Testament, making them unclean; so 
now God effectively redefined the life of Isaac, making it the 
life to be sacrificed. 

Confronted with a test which accents the purely covenantal 
nature of the obedience which must well from the hearts of 
his spiritual seed, the father of believers must not apply an 
abstract principle which forbids human sacrifice. For the 
child of the Covenant must listen only to his Father’s voice.*® 
If Abraham does substitute that dictum of an idol ethic for 
the living voice of his Father at this juncture, he will find 
consistency demanding of him in the Judgment that he refuse 
the Atonement which his Father has provided. For the 
ethical principles operative in the Father’s sacrifice of His Son 
in the fulness of time are the same as those involved in the 
“‘sacrifice’’ of Isaac. The latter, indeed, constitutes an intru- 
sion of that ethic within the Old Testament and, as expected, 
it attaches to an event which typifies the Cross. At the same 
time, the fact that what was actually sacrificed by Abraham 
was the divinely provided substitute, advises us of the in- 
adequacy of sinful human life to serve as an atoning sacrifice. 


8 Since the Father speaks to His children today only in the words of 
the completed Scriptures, we are never tested in the peculiar manner of 
Abraham’s trial of faith; that is, there are now no immediate divine 
revelations whose authority we might defy by idolizing previous revelation. 
It is, however, also true that the ‘“‘now’’, the present dispensation, is not 
a closed and perpetual order but an age open to imminent invasion and 
termination by the coming of the day of the Lord. The child of the Cove- 
nant, therefore, must live in expectant hope of “the appearing of the 
glory of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ’’ and, when confronted 
with that ultimate theophany, he must be ready to heed the new demands 
of his God though they annul Scriptural requirements in force during the 
age just a moment ago waxed old and vanished away. 
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It tells us that God had not intended to interpret Isaac’s 
life as the life which must actually be sacrificed, but only to 
try Abraham, whether he would by faith recognize God’s 
right to do so. 


The Marriage of Hosea 


The interpretation of the marriage of the prophet Hosea 
(Hos. 1 and 3) has been perplexed by the ethical problem 
with which certain views are believed to be entangled. While 
accepting the view that only one woman is intended through- 
out, and she a harlot before the marriage, it is not our purpose 
here to defend this view in detail whether in its realistic, 
visionary or symbolical variety, but only to point out that 
there is no insoluble ethical problem preventing its adoption. 

According to the Mosaic Law, prostitution was one of the 
violations of the seventh commandment which required ex- 
clusion from the theocratic congregation (Lev. 19:29; Deut. 
23:17). It was certainly implied in this that a harlot might 
not be espoused by a Covenant member. Nevertheless, in 
contradiction of this ordinary requirement, the Lord com- 
manded Hosea to marry the harlot Gomer. In so doing, God 
was again anticipating an ethical principle entailed in His 
saving the elect. In this case there is intruded the principle 
operative when a Bride formed from a multitude of defiled 
sinners is received by Christ as His own. 

Like Abraham, therefore, Hosea must not be enslaved to 
an abstract ethical standard. He must keep himself from 
idols and be ready to hear his Father when He speaks. If he 
is not prepared to take Gomer now, then when the Lamb 
appears for the great marriage-feast, the idol will demand 
of Hosea in the name of consistency that he accede not to 
the reception by the holy One and undefiled of sinners such as 
he to be His Bride. 

Enough has perhaps now been presented to display how, 
in union with the phenomenon of typology, during the Old 
Testament dispensation there was an anticipatory exercise of 
the ethic of the world to come. Ignorance of this is fraught 
with danger for the formulator of Christian Ethics for he will 
be liable to found matters of Christian duty upon cases of 
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Intrusion Ethics in the Old Testament. So he will become 
unwittingly guilty of assuming the prerogative of God to 
abrogate the principles of Common Grace. One further 
similar caution in closing: the recognition that the hour 
cometh when it will be our duty to hate the unbeliever must 
not diminish and ought to intensify our efforts to show him 
the love of Christ in the hour that now is. When our Father 
shall say, “It is done’, we must listen to His voice. But if 
we are listening to Him today, we are still seeking by His 
grace to be Good Samaritans. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 











THE IMMANUEL PROPHECY 
Isaiah 7:14-16 


SECOND ARTICLE 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


V 


es the Hebrew Old Testament the word m>y appears 
rather infrequently; namely, five times in the plural and 
four in the singular. We may begin our consideration with 
the occurrences of the word in the plural. In the Song of 
Solomon 1:3 we read, ‘‘For the savor of thy good ointments, 
oil poured out is thy name, therefore ALAMOTH they have 
loved thee’. It is the bride who speaks. In this third verse 
she is praising her beloved; “his name’’, she says, “‘is as oil 
that has been poured out’’. For this reason the ALAMOTH 
have loved him. He, however, has passed them by and 
chosen her. It is therefore not a present situation which 
she describes by her reference to the ALAMOTH, but rather 
one that is past. As Thilo and Aalders have stressed, the 
past form of the verb must be noted.? It may also be, as 
Aalders has suggested, that these words do not present so 
much an objective statement of what has taken place, as 
merely the subjective impression of the bride.’ Be that as 
it may, that which would appear to be in the fore is the fact 
that the ALAMOTH in this passage are not married women. 
Rather, they are maidens who have loved and desired a 
husband. 

In Song of Solomon 6:8 we read, ‘Sixty are the queens, 
eighty the concubines, and maidens without number’’.4 The 


t The LXX (Codex B) has vedyides, and the Vulgate adolescentulae. 
2 See G. Ch. Aalders: Het Hooglied in Commentaar op het Oude Testament, 
1952, p. 30. 
3 “Dit Tian moby is niet te beschouwen als een objectief gegenen, 
maar als de subjectieve indruk van de spreekster’”’ (op. cit., p. 31). 
4LXX: vedvides; Vulgate: adolescentularum. 
23 
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purpose of giving these three categories would seem to be to 
obtain a completeness of statement. Hence, those designated 
as ALAMOTH would be of a different category from the 
queens and the concubines. The queens of course were 
married; the concubines were probably married, and the 
maidens were not married. In Song of Solomon 1:3, those 
who had loved the bridegroom were maidens who sought a 
husband. In that passage, therefore, the connotation “‘virgin” 
is definitely applicable. May it not also be possible that the 
author of the Song intended the word in the same sense in 
the present passage? What is of particular importance is 
to note that in one instance he did regard the word 1997 as 
definitely suitable to designate an unmarried girl, a virgin, 
and, since he employed the word only twice, it is likely that 
he used it in the same sense in both instances. 

The plural occurs also in Psalm 68:26, which we may trans- 
late, ‘‘The singers went before, afterwards the players on 
stringed instruments; in the midst of maidens striking tim- 
brels’”’.5 Delitzsch, in commenting upon this passage, merely 
remarks, ‘‘and on either side virgins with timbrels’’.® LaSor, 
on the other hand, includes this with other similar passages 
and remarks that they ‘‘do not present any evidence whether 
the persons were married or unmarried, and therefore cannot 
be used to infer that the word must be translated ‘virgin’ ’’.7 

Recently K. Hj. Fahlgren has offered a very interesting 
interpretation of this passage.* He points out that Psalm 
68:26 is the only place where NiD?2Y appears in direct connec- 
tion with the worship of God and the liturgy. He does not, 
of course, ignore references such as Psalm 46:1, but in the 
present passage alone, he rightly maintains, do we find the 
nid?yY participating in a religious service. In his opinion the 
passage describes a festival day in the service of the Temple, 
and in this service the participants are not only the singers 

snippin niogy Fina op) IN¥ OW wIP; LXX: & péow veavidwy 
TupTavioTpiav; Vulgate: in medio iuvencularum tympanistriarum. 

® Franz Delitzsch: Biblical Commentary on the Psalms (Translated from 
the German), Vol. II (1949), p. 265. 

7 William Sanford LaSor: Isaiah 7:14— ‘Young Woman’ or ‘Virgin’?, 
p. 4. 


§ K. Hj. Fahlgren: “ha‘alma”, in Svensk Exegetisk Arsbok, IV (1939), 
pp. 13-24. 
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but also choirs of singers which bear the designation nio?y. 
It is in fact that part of the Divine worship in which God is 
thanked for His wondrous help. The song and music and 
dance give expression to the gratitude which is recognized 
as being due to God. 

Accepting the conclusion of Mowinckel that the terms 
combined with 9¥ in the titles of the Psalms have reference 
to cultic acts, Fahlgren declares that the phrase nivgy-by 
indicates that the Psalm in question is to be sung by young 
women choirs of singers in their processions.» This seems the 
more likely to be correct, he argues, since Psalm 46, where 
the phrase occurs in the title, and Psalm 48, where, he believes, 
it may have appeared in a subscription, are both psalms of 
praise, with mention of Jehovah’s wondrous help, of the 
same kind as that which was sung by Miriam and the women 
in Exodus 15. 

From this observation Fahlgren proceeds to conclude that 
the word m>y itself is a technical term which indicates a 
temple singer or dancer.*® Such were found not only in the 
Temple but also at the royal court. If there were married 
niody, then in Isaiah 7:14 the reference may be to Isaiah’s 
wife. If, however, the nio>y were not married, which Fahl- 
gren thinks to have been more likely, then the sign would 
have been found in the giving of the name. In any case in 
Isaiah 7:14 the my was a female cult servant such as a 
singer or dancer." 

Whether nio>y is used as a technical term or not is a 
question difficult to decide. In the present psalm, the refer- 
ence does not appear to be to a formal, organized service of 
worship, but rather to celebration of the great victories of 


9 “Har nu Mowinckel (the reference is to Psalmenstudien, II, p. 111) 
ratt i sin Asikt, att ‘al-termerna i psalméverskrifterna ange de kultiska 
akter, vid vilka vederbérande psalmer skola féredragas, nagot som fére- 
faller i hég grad sannolikt, d& anger tydlingen ‘al-‘*/amét, att ifragavarande 
psalm skall sjungas vid de unga kvinnornas, sangerskornas, intag, férbi- 
marsch eller dans, hur man nu vill uttrycka saken’’ (op. cit., p. 20). 

10 “Om nu denna tolkning av ‘al-‘*/émot ar riktigt, sa betyder det ocksa, 
att ‘alma som terminus technicus betyder tempelsangerska-danserska 
eller kanske hellre yrkessangerska-danserska”’ (idem). 

™ “Att ha ‘alma Jes. 7:14 ar en kvinnlig kulttjanare, sangerska-danserska, 
synes mig férhallandevis saikert” (op. cit., p. 23). 
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Jehovah, in which maidens took part. At any rate, whether 
nid?yY be a technical term or not, there is not the slightest 
evidence in the Psalm to show that the word could be em- 
ployed of a married woman. Whether those who took part 
in the procession were married or unmarried, this passage 
does not permit one to say. The natural interpretation would 
be to regard the nio?y as maidens or young girls. If they 
had been married women, some other expression would more 
likely have been employed. Hence, we cannot agree with 
Fahlgren in his employment of this passage for the inter- 
pretation of Isaiah 7:14. 

It is true that the phrase niogy->y occurs in I Chronicles 
15:20 and Psalm 46:1, and has commonly been understood 
to mean that the Psalm in question should be sung in accord- 
ance with maidens’ voices or soprano. Fahlgren, however, 
takes it to indicate that the Psalm should be sung by choirs 
of young women.” For our part we do not think that either 
one of these positions can be proved, and we feel compelled 
to admit that we do not know the exact force of the phrase. 
One thing, however, stands out very clearly. In these two 
passages, the usage of the word throws no light upon the 
question whether the nivdy were married or not. 

Very different is the case with Genesis 24. In this chapter 
Rebekah is called an moby (v. 43). This designation is most 
interesting, for Abraham has sent his servant for the express 
purpose of obtaining a wife for Isaac. The servant, therefore, 
is looking for an unmarried woman. In relating his purpose 
to Laban, he says, in effect, ‘I prayed unto the Lord and I 
said, It shall be that the moy who goes out to draw water, 
etc.” In other words, the servant is looking for an 9?Y for 
Isaac to marry. Of course this episode in itself does not 
prove that at times the word could not have been applied to 
a married woman, but it does show that the word was a most 
apt designation for an unmarried woman. 

It is further of interest to note an earlier description of 
Rebekah (v. 16), ‘‘And the girl was exceedingly fair of appear- 
ance, a virgin, and a man had not known her —’’. As we shall 
discover later, there is no redundancy of expression here. 


12 Op. cit., p. 20. 
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What is now of importance is this clear evidence that the 
word my may be suitably applied to a girl who was a 
virgin.*3 

In Exodus 2:8 Miriam is described as an m>y. It is very 
difficult to think that at this time she was a married woman. 
The manner in which Miriam is introduced in verse 4 gives 
the impression that she is but a little older than Moses him- 
self. She stands afar off from the ark in order to see what will 
happen to her brother. As soon as Pharaoh’s daughter dis- 
covers the child, Miriam is ready with a suggestion for his 
care. It is surely difficult to escape the impression that she 
is but a little girl, waiting as her mother had commanded her. 
Here also, it would seem, the word m0? is clearly used of 
one who was a virgin. 

Proverbs 30:19 is more difficult of interpretation. In the 
verse which introduces the passage the writer makes use of 
a widespread literary device, wherein he mentions a number 
and then increases it by one. This is done, it would seem, for 
the sake of emphasis. Not only is this device employed 
occasionally in the Bible, but it also appears in some of the 
secular literature of the ancient Near East. It should thus 
be recognized as a common literary device, and for this reason 
verse 19 is to be regarded as forming an integral part of the 
passage, and no part of it should be deleted from the text. 
The same applies to verse 20, which forms the conclusion. 

When we consider the three things which the writer regards 
as wonderful, we note that they have at least two points in 
common. In the first place they are matters which in them- 
selves are neither good nor bad. They are events which take 
place in God’s providence, and which, in themselves, are 
evidences of His sovereign control over the forces of nature. 
At the same time, they cannot be regarded as morally good 


3 “That it (i. e., the word ‘alma) can properly be used of a virgin is 
made unmistakably plain by Gen. 24:43 when we compare vs. 16”” (Oswald 
T. Allis: Revised Version or Revised Bible? (1953), p. 45). 

4 “In Ex. 2:8, the word ‘alma is used of Moses’ sister. Her age is not 
stated. But the fact that she was set to watch her infant brother would 
seem to make it clear that she was unmarried and living with her parents. 
The use of the word ‘alma may imply also that she was of marriageable 
age”’ (Allis: op. cit., p. 45). 

ts Cyrus H. Gordon: Introduction to Old Testament Times (1953), p. 93. 
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or morally evil. In the second place, they are phenomena 
which do not leave a trace. With these two considerations 
in mind we look at the fourth phenomenon which excites 
the writer’s admiration. 

What is there about ‘‘the way of a man with a maid” 
which would compel astonishment? In answer to this question 
two principal views have been advanced. On the one hand it 
might be maintained that the verse expresses the mystery of 
human affection. A second interpretation is to regard the 
action as having an evil sense.*7 It might thus be said to 
show the depraved depths of the human heart in that a man, 
for the gratification of his lust, would secretly approach an 
mody. If this interpretation be adopted, we are probably to 
understand the m>y as having reference, not to a virtuous 
woman, but to one who was evil. Such, for example, is the 
interpretation of Fahlgren.*® 

It is not necessary to discuss further the merits of these 
two interpretations. For our part, we are inclined to think 
that the latter has more to be said in its favor than the 
former. It is well, however, not to be dogmatic. What does 
seem to be clear is that the word moby is not here used of a 
married woman. There is nothing whatever in this context 
to imply that such was the case. That the m9 ?y may have 
been an evil woman is possible, but that she was married 
cannot be demonstrated.*9 

The results of this very brief survey may now be stated. 
The word moby seems to be used in the sense of the English 
word ‘‘maiden” or ‘“‘damsel”’. In Proverbs 30:19 the reference 
is probably to an evil girl. Otherwise the references seem to 


6 If this is the meaning, however, it is obvious that such an interpreta- 
tion removes this particular action from the category in which the others 
are found, since this action is of a moral nature and leaves a trace in that 
it may be assumed to issue in marriage. 

17 FE. g., Wilhelm Gesenius: Commentar tiber den Jesaia. Ersten Theiles 
erste Abtheilung (1821), pp. 299 f. 

8 Op. cit., p. 21, ‘“Betyder det da icke ocksa, att han i ‘alma sett — val 
icke en tempeltarna men en annan tarna?”’ 

19 So also Machen, op. cit., p. 288, ‘“‘Prov. xxx.19 and Cant. vi. 8, which 
have been appealed to for an opposite view (namely, the view that an 
‘alma might be married) seem not really to constitute exceptions”’. 
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be merely to a maiden, and in some instances the maiden is 
either implied to be, or is directly stated to be, a virgin. 
In no case does the word m>y have reference to a married 
woman.”° 


2° The translators of the LXX, therefore, very wisely rendered the word 
by the Greek zap@évos, a feminine noun meaning virgin. In Revelation 
14:4 the word is used as masculine, wap@évor, to denote those who have 
not defiled themselves with women. This word tap@évos is a far more 
accurate rendering of 79? than is 7 vedyts of Aquila, Symmachus and 
Theodotion. At this particular point the LXX translators of Isaiah showed 
remarkable insight into the true meaning of the text. It is not correct to 
say that they “interpreted the passage as referring to the virgin birth and 
the Messianic ministry” (Arthur Walwyn Evans in International Standard 
Bible Encyclopaedia, Vol. III (1930), p. 1458b). These Greek translators 
naturally knew nothing of the virgin birth; they merely were seeking to 
translate the original correctly. 

More amazing is the language of Lewis Wallis (The Bible is Human 
(MCMXLII), p. 12) who speaks of Matthew’s “‘manipulation”’ of Isaiah 
7:14 in the interests of Christian dogma. Wallis’ treatment of Isaiah 7:14 
can only be dimissed as unscholarly. It is time, however, that scholars 
cease perpetrating the falsehood that the word rap@évos had been sub- 
stituted by Christians in the LXX for an original vedvis. In the Intro- 
duction to the Revised Standard Version of the Old Testament (1952), p. 30, 
Harry Orlinsky says, ‘‘Early in the second century A. D. Aquila, a convert 
to Judaism, made an independent and unique Greek translation of the 
Hebrew Bible. He incorporated the kind of Jewish interpretation which 
was current in his day, and he avoided the Christological elements which 
had been introduced in the Septuagint text. Thus Aquila rendered the 
Hebrew word ha-almah in Isaiah 7.14 literally, ‘the young woman’ in place 
of the word ‘virgin’ which the Christians had substituted for it. Unfortu- 
nately, only fragments of Aquila have survived.” There is no evidence 
whatever that Christians tampered with the text of the LXX at this point. 
As Allis says (op. cit., p. 48) this “is an old calumny which red-blooded 
Christians in the past have not hesitated to brand as malicious and false’. 
One of the blackest clouds which has attended the publication of the 
Revised Standard Version is the publication of the above-quoted statement. 
It is therefore the more refreshing to see one of the most informed and 
competent Jewish scholars of the day, Cyrus H. Gordon, write, ‘‘There- 
fore, the New Testament rendering of ‘almah as ‘virgin’ for Isaiah 7:14 
rests on the older Jewish interpretation (7. e., the LXX), which in turn is 
now borne out for precisely this annunciation formula by a text that is 
not only pre-Isaianic but is pre-Mosaic in the form that we now have it 
on a clay tablet” (“ ‘Almah in Isaiah 7:14” in The Journal of Bible and 
Religion”, XXI, 2 (April 1953), p. 106). 
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VI 


In the light of these facts we may well ask the question 
why the prophet Isaiah employed such a word as mp>y, if 
he really intended to speak of a virgin mother. Are there not 
other words in the language which would more adequately 
have suited his purpose?#* Since such questions are some- 
times asked we may well examine the other Hebrew words 
which might possibly have a bearing upon the situation. 

There is first of all the word 172?. In Zechariah 8:5 this 
word is employed together with 19? to denote children playing 
in the streets. In Joel 4:3 the word seems also to refer to one 
who is a mere child. There is only one other occurrence of the 
word in the Old Testament, and that is in the request of 
Shechem for Dinah.” It is impossible, from the few references 
in Scripture, to tell exactly the age of Dinah, but in all 
probability she was very young at the time that Shechem 
defiled her. When Shechem calls her a 7" by, it may be that 
this in no sense is an indication of her age, but merely a term 
of endearment. In other words, the word may not indicate a 
girl of marriageable age, but merely a child, and if this is so, 
it would naturally not be suitable for Isaiah’s purpose. On 
the other hand, it may be that the word was practically a 
synonym of 17Y) and could be applied to any girl, whether 
a child or not. Upon the basis of the three occurrences it is 
impossible to decide as to the precise force of the word. The 


* Thus, LaSor (op. cit., p. 6), who, although an evangelical scholar, is 
nevertheless one of the most recent advocates of this position, says: ‘‘The 
only conclusion to be drawn from the evidence, in my opinion, is that 
betfila® unequivocally means ‘virgin’, whereas ‘alma» simply means ‘young 
woman’ ’’. This is simply the ancient view of Trypho. The case has been 
more accurately stated by Machen (op. cit., p. 288), “It has been urged, 
indeed, on the one hand that the Hebrew language has a perfectly un- 
mistakable word for ‘virgin’, bethulah, and that if ‘virgin’ had been meant 
that word would have been used. But as a matter of fact there is no 
place among the seven occurrences of ‘almah in the Old Testament where 
the word is clearly used of a woman who was not a virgin.” 

22 Genesis 34:4. Keil (Biblical Commentary on the Old Testament, The 
Pentateuch, Vol. I (1949), p. 311) supposes that Dinah was between 13 
and 15, which in the East was a marriageable age. 
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present writer inclines to the position that the word was used 
only of children, and that the language of Shechem, being 
language of endearment, is not an exception.” 

The ordinary word for “‘girl’’ in Hebrew is 77Y}. The usage 
however, is so broad, that it would not have been a suitable 
word for the Immanuel prophecy. It may refer to both married 
and unmarried women. It is used of both espoused virgins and 
those who are not espoused. It may also be used of a con- 
cubine and even of an evil woman.** Consequently, this 
word is so indefinite in its force that, unless the prophet had 
desired to express the thought that a ‘‘young woman’’ would 
bear a son, he would not have found this word suitable. 

There is another word, 1273N3, which means a ‘“‘virgin’”’. 
If Isaiah had desired to prophesy a virgin birth, would not 
this have been the most suitable word for him to employ? 
At first sight, such might seem to be the case, and the 
objection is often raised against the view which finds in Isaiah 
7:14 a prophecy of the Virgin Birth of Christ that a far 
more suitable word would have been mana. 

An examination of the word proves to be very interesting. 
In Ras Shamra, as we have already seen, without exception it 
has reference to an unmarried woman, and is constantly used 
as a designation for Anat.?5 Such, however, is not the case in 
the Bible. A close examination of the Biblical data reveals 
the fact that in Old Testament times there were two classes 
of women who might bear the designation mana. One of 
these was the young girl who may have been of marriageable 
age, but who was technically a virgin in that she had not 
known a man. The other was the TY¥789 mina or betrothed 


23 If the word is not used for some such reason, I am at a loss to 
understand why it was employed. 

24 Married, Deut. 22:15, 17, 19, 20, 22; unmarried, Esther 2:23, Judges 
21:12, etc.; a concubine, Judges 19:3 ff.; espoused virgins, Deut. 22:23, 24; 
a virgin not espoused, Deut. 22:28; servant girls, attendants, Exodus 2:5, 
I Samuel 25:42; an evil girl, Amos 2:7. This note does not pretend to be 
exhaustive, but serves merely to support the claim made in the text that 
the word 11Y2 would not be suitable for the prophet’s purpose. 

2s The evidence is presented in Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook, III, p. 220. 
LaSor, op. cit., p. 3, gives a good survey of extra-Biblical occurrences of the 
word. 
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virgin. The distinction is made very clear in a passage such 
as Deuteronomy 22. 

In this chapter there are several laws which are designed 
to preserve the sanctity of the married state. The first law 
(vv. 23, 24) has to do with a betrothed virgin who willingly 
yields to a man other than her husband-to-be. The girl is 
described as a “girl, a virgin betrothed to a man” (nana Ww 
wr M¥89). Both the guilty parties are to be stoned to 
death; the girl because she cried not for help, and con- 
sequently may be assumed to have been a willing partner. 
The man, however, is to be stoned, because he humbled the 
wife of his neighbor. From this passage it is apparent that 
the ‘“‘betrothed virgin” stood in a legal relationship to her 
husband-to-be that was not far removed from the state of 
marriage itself. She is called his ‘‘wife’’ NWS, and a violation 
of the state of betrothal was regarded as being just as serious 
as a violation of the married state. In both cases the penalty 
was the same, and the act of unchastity was regarded as 
adultery, punishable by death. 

If, on the other hand, a man finds a betrothed damsel 
(MYR 137) in the field and takes her by force, then the 
man alone shall be punished by death, for the girl is presumed 
to have cried out for help (vv. 23-27). 

If a man should find a girl who is a virgin but who is not 
betrothed, and lies with her, then he shall give fifty shekels 
to her father, and she shall become his wife (vv. 28, 29). In 
Exodus 22:15 this last law is stated in more detail. In this 
passage the man is regarded as having enticed the virgin 
who was not betrothed, and it is further added that if the 
father refuses to give her to him in marriage, he must pay 
money according to the dowry of virgins. 

In the light of this distinction between the mina proper 
and the 7¥"78) mina we may perhaps understand more 
clearly the usage of the word 73. In a passage such as 
Hosea 4:13, 14 this word clearly has reference to one who 
is already married. On the other hand, such a passage as 
Isaiah 49:18 may have reference to the betrothed virgin, 
before the actual marriage ceremony has been performed. 
It is difficult to discern precisely what constituted the change 
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from the status of ‘‘betrothed virgin’’ to that of a married 
wife.”® 

The matter is really made more complicated by the unique 
passage Joel 1:8, which we may translate: ‘‘Lament like a 
virgin, girded with sackcloth, over the husband (>y3) of her 
youth”. Upon the basis of this verse it would seem quite 
proper to speak of a maya mana. Such an inference appears 
to be quite warranted in the light of the fact that the virgin 
is herself called a wife (78) in Deuteronomy 22:24.77 The 
language used in these two passages would seem to imply 
that whatever difference existed between the state of betrothal 
and the actual marriage state was merely of a formal nature. 

One is also inclined to ask why it is that the penalty for 


%6 Cf. Louis M. Epstein: Sex Laws and Customs in Judaism (1948), pp. 
204-208; E. Neufeld: Ancient Hebrew Marriage Laws (1944), pp. 142-147, 
163-164; David R. Mace: Hebrew Marriage (1953), pp. 172-174. Genesis 
19 is instructive. In verse 8 Lot’s daughters are said not to have known 
a man, yet in verses 12 and 14 mention is made of Lot’s sons-in-law, who 
had married ("N)3 np?) his daughters. The line which separated the 
state of betrothal from that of actual marriage seems to have been very 
fine indeed. 

27 The usage of by2 in the Joel passage seems to imply an actual marriage 
rather than betrothal. The husband of a concubine is called ]i78 (Judges 
19:27), and the “husband” of a betrothed virgin is designated U’S, cf. Deut. 
22:23. In verse 22, however, the husband of the married woman is bya. 
The word 9y3 is never used in the Old Testament of the betrothed state, but 
only of a married man. Cf. Genesis 20:3; Exodus 21:3, 22; Deuteronomy 
24:1-4, (note particularly vv. 1 and 4); II Samuel 11:26 (both B'S and bya 
are here used); Hosea 2:18 (here the word seems to be employed as a proper 
name); Proverbs 12:4; 31:11, 23, 28; Esther 1:20. From a survey of these 
passages one cannot draw dogmatic conclusions, but the evidence supports 
the position that by2 has reference to a married man, and not to one that 
is betrothed. 

Very interesting, in this connection, is the usage of xnd1n3 in an Aramaic 
incantation text (No. 13 in James A. Montgomery: Aramaic Incantation 
Texts from Nippur (1913), p. 178). Here the word refers to a wife who is 
apparently barren and forsaken. The text is a charm designed against the 
reproach of such barrenness and also to bring the love of the husband so 
that the wife (she is also designated SNM’) may have children by him. 
The text may reflect upon the "3 and mo: 8> of Isaiah 54:1. In this 
latter passage a distinction is made between the desolate woman 79010 
and the married woman mdaya. The usage in the incantation text may 
have risen upon the basis of Isaiah 54:1 and Joel 1:8. 
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unfaithfulness upon the part of the ‘“‘betrothed virgin’’ is so 
severe. And the answer would seem to be that she is regarded 
not merely as guilty of fornication but as guilty of adultery. 
She has acted, in other words, like an unfaithful wife, and, 
therefore, she is to be punished with death. If she is guilty of 
adultery, then it would seem to follow that she has given to 
another the right which belonged to her husband alone. In 
other words, it may well have been the case that sexual rela- 
tions were permitted to those who were betrothed. On this 
point one cannot speak with dogmatism, but it is difficult to 
understand the severity of the penalty imposed upon those 
who were unfaithful to this relationship, if such were not the 
case.?8 

When the Scripture is speaking of a girl who was truly a 
virgin, it sometimes adds a qualifying phrase. Thus, in 
Judges 21:12 we read of virgins “who had not known a man 
by lying with a male’. This language is not redundant; it 
is necessary to make clear to the reader the fact that these 
girls (1Y)) were truly virgins and not betrothed. Otherwise, 
if this precaution is not necessary, and if the word mana in 
itself always without exception had the connotation of vir- 
ginity, there would be no point in the added description. 
When, however, we realize that there were ‘‘betrothed vir- 
gins’, then we understand the need for the added description 
in order to remove all ambiguity. 

The same applies also in the case of the description of 
Rebekah. She is said to be a girl who is a virgin, “‘neither had 
any man known her’’. In this case also we must insist that 
the language is not tautological, but rather the clause ‘‘neither 
had a man known her’’, serves to indicate that she was not 
a betrothed virgin. It would appear then, that unless some 
qualifying description were given, or unless the context itself 
sufficed to remove all ambiguity, one could not tell from the 
word i173N2 alone, precisely the sense in which it was intended. 

In the light of these considerations it becomes clear why 
Isaiah did not employ the word mina in his prophecy. Had 
he used this word, one would not have known precisely what 


28 In Leviticus 21:3 the reference seems to be to a betrothal, rather than 
to actual marriage, although the word W°S may, of course, be used of an 
actual husband. Cf. also Ezekiel 44:25. 
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he had in mind. Would he have been speaking of one who 
was truly a virgin or would he rather have in mind one who 
was betrothed, and hence a wife? If it were the latter, then 
surely there would be no sign in the mere announcement 
that such a woman would have a child.*® The usage of the 
word in Biblical Hebrew is ambiguous; it evidently was not 
suitable for the prophet’s purpose. 

It appears then that in his choice of the word mp >y the 
prophet was deliberate. Why therefore did he make such a 
choice? What characteristic does this word possess which is 
lacking in the other words which we have discussed? The 
answer seems to be that this word alone insures the thought 
that the one whom it designates is an unmarried woman. 
The word 72? would probably lead one to think of a child; 
i1]¥2 is so broad in usage that it would be difficult to tell 
what significance it would have in this context; mina might 
mean a virgin or it might mean a “betrothed virgin”. None 
of these words would indicate clearly that the mother of the 
Child was unmarried. Consequently none of them would 
have been suitable for fulfilling the requirements of a sign, 
such as the context demanded. None of them would have 
indicated an unusual birth. 

The word my alone makes it clear that the mother is to 
be unmarried. We are far from asserting that this word is 
the precise equivalent of the English ‘virgin’. It rather 
seems to be closer to words such as “‘damsel’’ or “‘maiden”’, 
words which most naturally suggest an unmarried girl. In 
fact the Hebrew word 19 7Y would seem to be a shade stronger 
than the English words ‘‘maiden’’ and ‘‘damsel”’, since there is 
no evidence that it was ever used of a married woman. Con- 
sequently, one is tempted to wish that those who repeat the 
old assertion that it may be used of a woman, whether married 
or not, would produce some evidence for their statement.%° 


29 What would be more natural and less capable of fulfilling the require- 
ments of a sign than the fact that a “betrothed virgin” would have a child? 
Unless some qualification were introduced, one would naturally assume 
that such a “virgin” would have a child from the man to whom she was 
betrothed. If she was with child from her husband, whatever formalities 
were then required to produce a marriage would be fulfilled. 

3° One constantly meets the statement that mabey may designate a 
married woman. Thus, G. A. Knight, to note a recent example, (“The 
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In the light of this fact that the word is never used of a 
married woman, and in the light of the Ras Shamra texts, 
where it is found as a practical synonym of bethulah, both 
words there referring to an unmarried goddess, we believe 
that the translators of the Septuagint brought out the true 
force of the passage when they rendered the word by % trap- 
Oévos. This gets at the meaning far more accurately than 
does the later translation 7 vedvis. Likewise, we believe 
that the meaning of the prophet is best brought out by the 
English word ‘‘virgin”. Such a translation is far more accurate 
than the words ‘“‘a young woman”. What is needed in a 
translation is some word which will definitely preclude any 
reference to a married woman. The words ‘“maiden’’ and 
“damsel” tend to do this, but they are not as strong as is 
the word ‘‘virgin’’. Consequently, we believe that this time- 
honored rendering is, after all, the most accurate. 

In the interpretation of this passage, regard must be had 
for the requirements of the context. The announcement is 
to be a sign, and as Machen has so well said, ‘““That word 
(7. é., sign) naturally leads us to think of some event like the 
turning back of the sun on Hezekiah’s dial, or the phenomena 
in connection with Gideon’s fleece”’.s* An ordinary birth can 
hardly be said to constitute a sign, but an unusual birth, if 
the mother is not a married woman, would, provided the 
woman were a good woman, indeed be a sign. And this point 
must be stressed. If the mother was an unmarried woman, 
two possibilities of interpretation lie before us. On the one 
hand, she may have become pregnant in the ordinary way 
out of wedlock. Such a birth would not constitute a sign. 


Virgin and the Old Testament,” The Reformed Theological Review, Feb. 
1953, p. 1), says that the word means “ ‘a young woman of marriageable 
age, whether married or not’”. 

3t Machen: op. cit., pp. 290f. It has already been pointed out (West- 
minster Theological Journal, XV, 2, p. 112) that Ahaz had forfeited all 
claim to a sign. The objection that he would not have understood the 
prediction of a supernatural birth, cannot, therefore, be maintained. 
LaSor (op. cit., p. 8) remarks, ‘Unless this message had significance to 
Ahaz, it failed of its immediate purpose’. But Ahaz was an unbeliever, 
and until the eyes of the unbeliever are opened by the Holy Spirit to behold, 
he can never understand spiritual truth. The birth-announcement would 
be to Ahaz a savor of death unto death. 
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On the other hand, the mother may be one who is truly a 
virgin and yet have a Child. In such a case, a true sign is 
present, for a birth of this kind is a miracle. In such a birth 
alone may the Child to be born receive the name “God with 
us”. We are therefore, if we would really do justice to the 
language of the prophet, to understand him as announcing 
the birth of a child from an unmarried mother. It is such a 
birth which constitutes the sign. 


VII 


At this point it may be well to consider some of the recent 
interpretations of the passage. It will, of course, be impossible 
to mention every interpretation which has appeared in recent 
years, nor would such mention, even if it were possible, 
necessarily be fruitful for our purpose. There are, however, 
certain views which have been predominant or which may 
become predominant and which are worthy of mention. Such 
mention should enable us to see in even clearer focus the 
meaning of the prophecy. 

In the first place account must be taken of the position of 
Bernhard Duhm, which may be presented in summary 
form as follows. The sign to be given must have the same 
purpose as that which had been rejected by Ahaz, namely, it 
must show that the prophet had spoken the truth about 
Syria and Israel. Pregnancy and birth in themselves could 
not be a sign; the emphasis rather lies upon the giving of the 
name. The first cry which a woman utters at the birth of a 
child is similar to the last words of a dying person and may 
be taken as a kind of omen or oracle and applied to the 
giving of the name. Just as the daughter-in-law of Eli cried 
out ‘‘Ichabod”’, so will the woman cry out, ‘‘God is with us’’.s? 
Since Isaiah did not designate any particular woman, no 
particular woman is meant, and hence the reference is not 
to a wife of Ahaz, who would not have been taken along 
from his harem for the purpose of inspecting the water works. 
Nor does the prophet have in mind his own wife, for she was 
not present. Likewise, he is not speaking of some woman 


8 Duhm, op. cit., p. 75. 
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who happened to be standing near by, since it would have 
been necessary to identify her more closely. Rather it is 
any woman whatever who was pregnant and would bear and 
might call out ‘ God is with us’’.3s At the retreat of the 
Syrians, the Lord would prompt women who were about to 
bear to cry out “God is with us’, and Ahaz would meet 
children with such a name. This would be a reminder to him, 
not only of the present prophecy, but also of his own unbelief. 
Hence the phrase ‘God is with us’’ would become to him the 
equivalent of ‘‘God is against me’’. 

Duhm asserts that verse 15 is not original, since he thinks 
that the °9 of verse 16 connects verses 14 and 16. The com- 
poser of verse 15 probably assumed that the child would be 
an eschatological figure, probably the Messiah, concerning 
whose youth he thought that, by means of exegesis and a 
combination of this verse with verses 21 ff., he had found an 
interesting detail.34 Like verse 15, so also verse 17 is joined 
asyndetically, but in a different way. Its purpose is to 
connect verses one through sixteen with the section introduced 
by verse 18. Hence, if one is to read the entire chapter in one 
breath, this seventeenth verse is necessary. Otherwise, one 
might regard the devastation of Judah, set forth in the 
eighteenth verse, as due to Syria and Israel. The verse there- 
fore must be regarded as the product of a redactor who wished 
to join the two parts of the chapter. The words “the king 
of Assyria’ are a gloss, as also in verse 20 and in chapter 
8:7. They simply show the thoughtlessness of the copyist. 

We have set forth this position of Duhm in some detail, 
because it will serve as a foundation for the mention of the 
other views to be presented. The position is indeed interesting, 
but it labors under certain disadvantages which clearly prove 
it to be fallacious. In the first place, according to Duhm, the 
sign is a sign of something that has already taken place. 


33 Idem, ‘“‘Jedes beliebige Weib, das demnachst schwanger ist und 
gebiert, wird den Ruf ausstossen”’. 

34 Idem, ‘‘Wahrscheinlich nahm sein Vf. (7. e., of verse 15) an, dass der 
Knabe eine besondere eschatologische Grésse sei, etwa der Messias, iiber 
dessen Jugendschicksale er durch Exegese, durch Kombinierung unseres 
Stiickes mit v. 21f., eine interessante Einzelheit gefunden zu haben 
glaubte”. There is, of course, no evidence to support such a statement. 
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According to the text, however, the sign is to be a sign of 
something that has not taken place at the time of the birth 
of the child.ss At the birth of their children, women will cry 
out ‘Immanuel’, because they will have seen that the enemy 
kingdoms are destroyed. Even on Duhm’s own reconstruction 
of the text, however, this will not take place until the child 
has reached the age of discretion and can choose between 
good and evil. Since, then, the routing of the enemy will not 
occur until the child has reached the age of discretion, it is 
difficult to see how mothers will call their children ‘‘Immanuel” 
as a sign of this event before the event itself has taken place. 

Secondly, Duhm is reading into the text when he compares 
the naming of the child with the dying utterance of the 
daughter-in-law of Eli. There is no evidence at all that the 
naming of the child isacry. Furthermore, it should be stressed 
that the naming of the child has no direct relationship to the 
deliverance of Judah. The naming of the child rather centers 
about the nature of the child himself. It is not, in other words, 
because the mother sees that Judah will be delivered that 
she names her child ‘Immanuel’, but, rather, that in the 
birth of this particular child there is manifested the fact of the 
presence of God. The words “God is with us’’ have reference 
to the nature of the child and not specifically to the destruction 
of the two northern powers. 

In the third place, if Duhm be correct, one wonders why the 
prophet would have used the word moby in speaking of these 
mothers. As we have previously shown, this is the one word 
in the Hebrew language that would be ideal to describe an 
unmarried girl, but just about the worst possible word to 
describe a married woman. If then Isaiah had wished to 
speak of mothers naming their children “‘Immanuel’’, why did 
he not use a more appropriate word to set forth his meaning? 
In the light of these three fundamental objections, and others 
might also be adduced, we are constrained to reject Duhm’s 
interpretation of this passage. 

In an article to which we have already made reference, 
Emil G. Kraeling presents a somewhat novel interpretation, 


3s That is, in vision, the end of the desolation takes place after the birth 
of Immanuel. In actual fact, of course, the desolation ended many years 
before the birth of Immanuel. 
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which, in some respects, seems to give evidence of the influ- 
ence of Duhm. The sign which is predicted, he thinks, has 
the same purpose as that of the originally profferred sign, 
namely, to establish ‘‘a visible assurance of certainty of 
divine help in the crisis of the moment’. After rejecting 
several views which, in his opinion, do not meet this require- 
ment, Kraeling pleads for a view that is ‘‘individual indefinite 
non-messianic and yet salutary”’.37 

From the purely textual standpoint, Kraeling thinks that 
verse 15 is the most suspect. It stands, he believes, in an 
anomalous position between the name Immanuel and the 
sentence (v. 16) which explains that name, a sentence which, 
to judge by analogy, should immediately follow verse 14. 
The words “until he knows enough to reject the evil and 
choose the good’”’ may be due to dittography of part of the 
following line, and the clause ‘‘curds and honey he shall eat’”’ 
is ‘incomprehensible’ here and may have crept into the text 
“‘perhaps as a marginal remark’’.3* 

Not only however does Kraeling employ the touchstone of 
“lower criticism’’ to discover that verse 15 is spurious, he also 
has a “higher critical’ one ready at hand. Isaiah 7:1-17, we 
are told, is a legend. The real Isaiah would not have made an 
offer such as that recorded in verse 11, and it is ‘‘more than 
problematical whether he ever took the patriotic role described 
here’’.39 Since this ‘‘story’’ has the same character as the 
narrative in chapters 36-38, and since the prophet is there 
portrayed as showing loyalty to the king, we must conclude 
that his main concern was the deliverance in “this great 
national crisis”. It is on this idea of deliverance that the sign 
was exclusively focused. 

Unlike Duhm, Kraeling is unwilling to eliminate verse 17, 
for, since it is addressed to the king, it is inseparable from the 
preceding section. It is to be regarded as a warning to the 
king. In fact it serves, thinks Kraeling, as an elucidation of 
what the prophet had in mind in verse 9b. Two possibilities 


36 Kraeling: op. cit., p. 286. 

37 Op. cit., p. 292. 

38 Idem. 

39 Idem. The naturalistic basis upon which Kraeling’s interpretation 
rests is apparent in this statement. 
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then may be accepted. Either verses 10-16 were interpolated 
between verse 9b and verse 17, and Kraeling seems to favor 
this idea, or else, just before verse 17 we must mentally repeat 
verse 9b, so that verse 17 will be understood as a warning to 
the king.‘° 

Kraeling then proceeds to point out that there is only one 
possibility of fully meeting the requirement of a confirmatory 
sign. ‘The Immanuel must be a child that is about to be 
born.’’# ‘‘Ahaz will hear of the birth of a child whom his 
mother will call ‘Immanuel’, thus expressing, in the face of 
a peril reminding closely of that implied in Ps. 46 and Is. 
89-10, the same heroic assurance as that animating the 
prophet himself.’’4? This predicted circumstance is to possess 
the weight of a confirmatory sign for Ahaz. Ahaz, however, 
did not experience the promised sign since he paid no heed to 
the prophet. Since the king has invoked the aid of Assyria, 
and the danger from the northern powers was practically 
non-existent, why should a young mother give her child the 
name ‘‘Immanuel”’ ?43 

Two years after the appearance of Kraeling’s article, Karl 
Budde subjected it to an exhaustive examination. He agreed 
with Kraeling that the prophecy must be placed under the 
category of “salutary”, but he asks the question, ‘‘Salutary 
for whom?”’, and at this point parts company with Kraeling.“4 
There is no need of repeating the various arguments which 
Budde has employed against Kraeling, but there is one 
thought at least which is here worthy of mention. Budde 
stresses the fact that if Isaiah 7 were actually a legend, 
the outcome would have been quite different from that which 
Kraeling sets forth. If it were merely a legend, Isaiah would 
have been glorified in that the king would have followed his 
suggestions and, refusing to appeal to Assyria, would on his 
own have undertaken the fight against Syria and Israel.*6 The 


4° Ob. cit., p. 293. 

4 Ob. cit., p. 294. 42 Idem. 

43 If I understand Kraeling aright, Ahaz, by his unbelief, made it useless 
for the promised sign to be given and so the prophecy was not fulfilled. 

4 “Freilich heilverheissend fir wen und fiir wann? Da klaffen denn 
Kraelings und meine Auslegung weit auseinander’’ (Budde: op. cit., p. 24). 

4s ‘Sollte unser Stiick also den Kapiteln 36 und 37 entsprechen, sollte 
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mention of this one point serves to show how far removed 
this chapter really is from the category of legend. 

Budde lays stress upon verse 13 and concludes that there 
can be no further talk of God’s patience. The sign offered 
therefore is not one which exhibits God’s patience, but 
rather the fearful consequences which will come in the wake 
of Ahaz’ disastrous decision. According to Budde, verses 
23-25 originally stood before verses 21, 22. If these verses 
are placed in their original position, then the whole passage 
concludes with verses 21, 22b, which, Budde says, is the 
explanation of the riddle of Immanuel. The prophet might 
have continued, but did not need to, since each of his hearers 
could have completed it himself, by saying, ‘See, the Im- 
manuel, who will be born at that time, will grow on cream and 
the honey of wild bees, because even his parents and his 
whole tribe will nourish themselves therefrom’’. The reason 
for this diet lies in the fact, thinks Budde, that in the land 
which has been completely devastated, only so few men 
remain that they will all be filled with the milk of the luxu- 
riously thriving cattle and the honey of wild bees. Since, 
after the fearful period of terror, such blessed peace reigns, a 
young mother will call her first-born son, ‘‘God is with us’. 
The fact that the child grows together with his tribe to an 
ethical-religious manner of life depends not upon the immediate 
physical working of the food, but upon the circumstances 
which are made possible through this nourishment, namely, 
the destruction of the evil culture which had been corrupted 
by the generation that had gone under (vv. 18-20).* 

Hammershaimb’s view differs considerably from those which 
we have just been considering. Unlike Budde, he regards the 
sign as one of promise. This may be seen from the fact that 
the words of the prophecy are taken from an old cult. The 


es Prophetenlegende erzahlen wie sie, so miisste der weitere Verlauf genau 
der entgegengesetzte von dem sein, den Kraeling voraussetzt. Das 
Immanuelzeichen, als Bekraftigung der Verheissung Jesajas aufgefasst, 
miisste unmissverstandlich eintreffen, Ahaz sich davon iiberzeugen lassen, 
Assyrien nicht zu Hilfe rufen, vielmehr, in Vertrauen auf Jahwes Beistand, 
den Krieg gegen Aram und Ephraim allein aufnehmen und siegreich 
bestehn, zum hellen Triumph des Propheten”’ (0p. cit., pp. 41 f.). 
® Op. cit., pp. 32 ff. 
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prophet gives to the sign the form of a prediction which was 
well known to the king because it had appeared in the rituals 
of the ‘‘king cult’’, and thus the king’s interest is aroused. 
“The queen shall give birth to a son, who shall be named 
Immanuel, for God is with us, and the situation will take a 
happier turn.’’47 The sign itself, thinks Hammershaimb, con- 
sists of a ‘‘natural’’ event, namely, that the queen will give 
birth to a son, and when this son is born, the sign will have 
taken place. The birth itself is the omen that the Lord will 
annihilate the enemies of Ahaz, and so give a period of 
prosperity to Judah.‘* 

The child’s name, Immanuel, according to Hammershaimb, 
was well known, since it had formed a liturgical creed at the 
New Year feast of the temple cult. “When Ahaz hears 
Isaiah speak the familiar words the thought must of necessity 
have come to him that he could trust in Yahweh, who would 
save his people, in this case of course the kingdom of Judah.’’49 
The whole train of thought in vv. 15-17 must be understood 
as a promise to Judah. With respect to verse 17, Isaiah is 
“trying to say that the days which are now coming have not 
had their equal in all the time that has passed since the 
partition of the kingdom’’.s° It should be noted, however, 
that in order to carry through this view, Hammershaimb is 
compelled to regard the words ‘“‘the king of Assyria”, in 
verse 17, as a gloss, which should be deleted. The remainder 
of the chapter (vv. 18-25) consists of a description of the 
desolation in the northern kingdom, and 8:1-4 contains 
threats against Samaria and Damascus. 

Who then is this Immanuel that the queen will bear? In 
the ‘‘concrete interpretation”, we are told, it is correct ‘‘that 
the promises in vii 14 concerned a son of King Ahaz and his 
queen, but the outward fulfillment of the prophecies was 
never an essential matter for the prophets, and it is therefore 
of minor importance whether we can establish that the queen, 
some time after Isaiah’s words in vii 14, gave birth to that son 
who later became King Hezekiah’’.** 


47 Hammershaimb: op. cit., p. 135. 

48 Idem. 

49 Op. cit., p. 136. 

5° Ob. cit., p. 137. St Op. cit., p. 141. 
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Hammershaimb is perfectly well aware of the chronological 
difficulty which would make Hezekiah about nine years old 
at the time of the utterance of this prophecy. He also feels, 
however, that the statements in II Kings 16:2 and 18:2 would 
make Ahaz only eleven years older than Hezekiah, and there- 
fore prefers the suggestion of Procksch that Hezekiah was 
actually born in 733/734. 

A word should be said about Mowinckel’s interesting view, 
as presented in his work Han Som Kommer. Mowinckel 
believes that even in a fairly early period of the Hebrew 
monarchy there was present the hope that a king would come 
who would incorporate in himself the ideal of kingship more 
perfectly than the actual reigning king was doing. Hence, 
when a crown prince was born, this hope might be realized, 
and so such a birth was a time for rejoicing. The sign offered 
in Isaiah 7 must be a sign that will convince Ahaz. The 
young woman (for Mowinckel translates the word ‘‘den unge 
kvinnen’’) is none other than the wife of Ahaz himself, who 
will bear a son.’ 

We may close this brief survey of recent interpretations by 
calling attention to one which has been presented by an 
evangelical scholar, William Sanford LaSor. The sign, thinks 
LaSor, was given to Ahaz, for he feels that the title ‘house 
of David” was applied to the king. ‘The sign was to be the 
birth of a son and the subsequent destruction that would 
come upon Israel and Syria before the child was fully grown.’’s4 
It therefore included not only the birth but also the sequence 
of events mentioned in vv. 14-17, and expanded in vv. 18-25. 
A sign not to be fulfilled for 750 years would be of little 
value, but one fulfilled within the next twelve years would be 


582 Op. cit., p. 141. It is true that the chronology of this period is extremely 
difficult. If, however, Ahaz began to reign in 735 B. C. at the age of twenty, 
and Hezekiah, at the age of twenty-five, began to reign in 715 B. C., Ahaz 
would be fifteen years older than Hezekiah. Ahaz apparently ruled during 
four years as a co-regent with Jotham, beginning his sole reign in 732. 
Consequently, when Isaiah uttered his prophecy Hezekiah would have 
been six years of age. Procksch’s suggestion to substitute fifteen for 
twenty-five in II Kings 18:2 is without objective textual support and 
must be rejected. 

53 Mowinckel: op. cit., pp. 78-84. 

54 LaSor: op. cit., p. 8. 
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fraught with significance for the king. LaSor stresses the 
thought that the prophet’s message had significance for his 
own generation. ‘“The immediate fulfillment was to be in a 
child born of a young woman, a virgin who was married to 
a husband and who in due course gave birth in the normal 
biological way.’’ss The immediate fulfillment, however, accord- 
ing to LaSor, does not exhaust the prophecy, for in its deeper 
sense, it is a prophecy of the virgin birth of Jesus Christ. This 
view is one which has often been propounded by believing 
scholars and LaSor may be regarded as simply reviving a 
position which from time to time has been presented in the 
Church.** 


VIII 


None of the views which have just been sketched does, in 
the present writer’s opinion, full justice to the true force of 
the word m>y . We are constrained, therefore, to reject them 
and to adopt some other interpretation. The mother of the 
child, we have seen, is to be both an unmarried woman and 
a good woman. In all history there has been but one to whom 
these conditions apply, and that is Mary, the mother of the 
Lord. It is this unmarried woman, this m9>y, the prophet 
tells us, who is with child, and who will give a name to the 
child. Calvin argues, strangely enough, that in the Scriptures, 
only fathers could give names to their children. He therefore 
assumes that the reference to the mother here is because the 
child ‘‘is conceived by the mother in such a manner as not to 
have a father on earth’’.57 However, there are instances in the 
Bible where the mother does, as a matter of fact, name the 
child.58 

The name itself is descriptive and symbolical, like that of 
the Messiah in Isaiah 9:5 or Jeremiah 23:6. What, however, 
does the name describe and of what is it the symbol? Basically 


55 Op. cit., p. 9. If this were the meaning of the prophet, he would have 
used mbina but not maby. 

86 Alexander (op. cit., pp. 117-119) classifies the interpretations which 
find a double reference in the prophecy. 

87 Calvin: op. cit., p. 248. 

58 Cf. Genesis 4:1; 19:37; 29:32; 30:18. Cf. also Odyssey 18:5, 6: ’Apvatos 
5” Svoy’ éoxe’ 7d yap Oéro wéTVLa NTHp Ex yeveTis. 
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there are two answers to this question. One answer is that 
the name is symbolical of the fact that the presence of God 
is to be seen in the deliverance from Syria and Israel. Accord- 
ing to Gesenius, for example, the name indicates that God 
is helping or has helped. In the French revolution, he asserts, 
zealous patriots gave their children names such as Liberté 
and Egalité, and so here the meaning is that God at that 
time, will be with us.’° There are, however, strong arguments 
against this position. 

The emphasis which has been placed upon the mother of 
the child leads one to the conclusion that the child himself is 
unusual, and that the name Immanuel actually refers to the 
child himself. This is borne out by the fact that in Isaiah 9:5 
the child receives the further name ‘‘Mighty God’’. ‘He 
would”’, as Delitzsch points out, ‘‘be God in corporeal self- 
manifestation, and therefore a ‘wonder’ as being a super- 
human person’’.®° The element by in the combined name 
Dyoy has reference to the child, for in the birth of the child, 
God has come. When this fact is combined with the emphasis 
placed upon the unmarried mother, we are compelled to the 
conclusion that the birth of the child is no ordinary birth 
but one that is wonderful and miraculous. About this strange 
prophecy there thus hangs an air of mystery. The mother 
is designated by the unusual word m>y; the child is himself 
God. Wherein could the historical solution and fulfillment of 
such a prophecy be found? To what did this enigmatical 
language have reference? Those who have sought to find a 
fulfillment in the events of Ahaz’ day have been unable to 
do so, for that which in the prophecy appears strange and 
enigmatical comes to the clarity and brightness of day only 
when we meet the true fulfillment in the virgin birth of 
Jesus the Christ.* 

If verse 14 is a prophecy of the birth of Jesus Christ, it is 
obvious that verse 15, which also has reference to the child, 
must be taken in a Messianic sense. We need not, therefore, 
spend much time with those views which regard it as necessary 


59 Gesenius: op. cit., pp. 303 f. 

6° Delitzsch: op. cit., p. 220. 

6: For some timely remarks upon the true nature of prophecy, see 
Oswald T. Allis: The Unity of Isaiah (1950), pp. 22-38. 
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to delete either verse 15 or verse 16. Nor need we pay serious 
heed to the position that the food mentioned is food which 
forms royal fare, and must be eaten for the sake of imparting 
to the eater the ability to distinguish between good and evil. 
We are not willing thus to drag the Old Testament down to 
the level of ancient Near Eastern religion.® 

Verse 15, rather, must be understood as teaching that the 
desolation of Judah, which the two northern enemies have 
caused, will be short and temporary. This truth is set forth 
by means of symbols. In fact, the infancy of the Messiah, 
namely, the period during which he subsists upon an unusual 
diet, is made the measure of the time of the desolation. ‘That 
this desolation should be temporary”, says Alexander, ‘“‘is 
expressed by representing it as coextensive with the early 
childhood of the person mentioned’’.“ 

According to Hengstenberg, the prophet holds fast the idea 
of the virgin as present and expands this idea in verse 15. 
He thus makes the child accompany the people through all 
the stages of its existence. ‘‘As the representative of the 
contemporaries, he brings forward the wonderful child who, 
as it were, formed the soul of the popular life. At the time 
when this child knows to distinguish between good and bad food, 
hence, after the space of about a twelvemonth, he will not have 
any want of nobler food, ver. 15, for before he has entered upon 
this stage, the land of the two hostile kings shall be desolate.” 
Cream and honey, according to Hengstenberg, therefore, are 
indicative of a condition of plenty and prosperity.® 

In the light of verses 16 and 17, however, it is more in 
keeping with the context to understand the “butter and 
honey”’ as referring to a time of devastation, and thus sym- 
bolically picturing the period of affliction. At the time when 
the child knows to distinguish between good and evil, he will 
be eating butter and honey. In other words, the infancy of 


* Both these verses are found in the ancient versions. There is no need 
to delete either of them unless one is desirous of upholding a particular 
theory. 

6 Such views apparently find support in the translation of the Vulgate: 
Butyrum et mel comedet, ut sciat reprobare malum, et eligere bonum. 

% Alexander: op. cit., p. 123. 

6s Hengstenberg: op. cit., p. 56. 
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the Messiah serves to represent symbolically the fact that 
the desolation to come upon Judah will be very short-lived. 

In fact, even before the child reaches the age of moral 
discernment (verse 16) the land, namely, Syria and Israel, 
will be forsaken of its two kings. However, although this is 
so, the Lord will bring against Ahaz days such as have never 
come before, days which are characterized by the designation, 
the king of Assyria. The prophecy, therefore, works itself into 
a great climax which culminates in these words, the king of 
Assyria. To Ahaz, it was a message of gloom and despair. It 
was, as Delitzsch points out, ‘‘a mystery glaring in the most 
threatening manner upon the house of David; and, on the 
other hand, a mystery smiling with rich consolation upon 
the prophet and all believers, and couched in these enigmatical 
terms, in order that those who hardened themselves might 
not understand it, and that believers might increasingly long 
to comprehend its meaning’’.© 

There is one cogent objection which may be adduced in 
opposition to the interpretation which has been set forth in 
this article. Verse 14, it may be objected, presents a prophecy 
of the supernatural birth of the Messiah. The prophet, in 
vision, beholds the virgin with child and about to bring 
forth a son. Verse 15, however, cannot be taken in the 
strictest sense as predictive prophecy. As a matter of actual 
fact, the true Messiah, when He was here upon earth, did not, 
in His infancy, eat butter and honey. The nature of the 
prophecy, therefore, changes; is not this a strong objection 
against the Messianic interpretation? 

In answer to this objection we would make the following 
remarks. It is perfectly true that verse 15 cannot, upon the 
interpretation which we have presented, be regarded as 
predictive prophecy. Rather, it takes the infancy of the 
promised Messiah, and makes that infancy a symbol of the 
short period of desolation at the time of Ahaz. This it 
accomplishes by picturing the future Messiah as subsisting 
upon a most unusual diet until He reaches the age where He 
will choose the good and reject the evil. There is, thus, it is 
true, a change in the nature of the prophecy. In verse 14 the 


6 Delitzsch: op. cit., p. 220. 
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birth of the Messiah is present to the prophet’s vision. 
This is prediction, and in the birth of Jesus Christ it found 
its fulfillment. Verse 15, however, is of a different character. 
This fact must be freely admitted. Is this fact, however, 
truly an objection against the interpretation which we have 
been advocating? It should be noted that the language of 
prophecy is filled with mystery and even with obscurity. It is 
not simple history, written in advance, but is language of 
profound and beautiful symbolism, clothed in an aura of 
mystery. Who are we to set limits upon the categories and 
devices which the prophet might employ? We are not to 
define and circumscribe the bounds which must contain the 
prophetic inspiration; rather we are to come to that prophecy, 
as indeed to all sacred Scripture, ready to accept it as it is 
and to yield our obedience to it. 

At any rate, whether we like it or no, Isaiah did utter in 
one verse a direct prediction and in the subsequent verse 
made the subject of that prediction a symbol of the situation 
existing in his own day. That he did so cannot really be 
brought forth as an objection against the prophecy as it 
stands. No doubt it is difficult, with our prosaic western 
minds, to grasp the rich symbolism of the Old Testament 
prophecies as we should. But we should be able to see that 
the procedure of the prophet, when studied in the light of all 
Scripture, was perfectly justifiable. One point at least we 
may stress. The interpretation which is here presented has 
not been obtained at the expense of altering the text, warrant 
for which, in our opinion, is entirely lacking. 

Isaiah therefore, as a true prophet, beholds in a dim and 
strange vision an unmarried woman who is with child and 
about to bring forth a son, and who will call that son, 
Immanuel. The infancy of this child will symbolize the fact 
that the desolation of Judah at Ahaz’ time will be short- 
lived, for the two enemy kings will soon be rendered powerless. 
However, to Ahaz a far greater danger will come, namely, 
the King of Assyria. The prophecy, thus, is fraught with 
great relevance for the time of Ahaz. Only he who has the 
eyes to see, however, will understand that relevance. And 
so it is with every proclamation of God’s truth; only he who 
has the eye to see will discern its true import and relevance. 
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It may very well be that even the prophet himself had but 
a dim understanding of the import of his prediction. He may 
at least have understood that he was speaking of the coming 
Messiah and the future salvation. In the light of the ful- 
fillment, however, the heart of the prophecy becomes clear. 
For in all history, there is but one fulfillment of Isaiah’s 
strange words, and that took place when the virgin Mary 
brought forth her first-born Son and laid Him away in the 
manger. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


David S. Cairns: The Image of God in Man. New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1953. 256. $4.50. 


Modern man is asking about himself in recent times. He has become a 
puzzle to himself. His interpretations of his environment have led him to 
an impasse. Seeking to know everything, he wonders whether he knows 
anything. Is the trouble, perhaps, in himself? Has he, unawares, intro- 
duced so much of himself into the picture that objectivity has disappeared? 

Theologians are trying to answer this question. They call men back to 
Christianity. Christianity, they say, can tell man what he is. And knowing 
who and what he is, he can safely trust himself. Is he not a creature of 
God? Is he not made in the image of God? Without God he is a mystery 
to himself; with God he knows himself and the world too. 

It is to show the relevance of the biblical doctrine of man to the modern 
scene that Dr. Cairns writes his book. 

By and large his position, he tells us, is very similar to that of Emil 
Brunner, and, to a lesser degree, like that of Karl Barth. Like both of these 
dialectical theologians, his aim is to give a “‘christological” interpretation 
of man. 

Only by means of a truly biblical or christological principle is it possible, 
he thinks, to find unity between the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment picture of man. 

On the surface the Old Testament and the New Testament teachings 
about man seem to conflict (pp. 29f.). Yet in reality, “the fundamental 
conceptions of the New Testament are the legitimate descendants of those 
in the Old Testament” (p. 55). For by means of this principle it becomes 
apparent that the Old Testament concept of the image of God in man, 
based upon the gift of God in creation, is subordinate to the New Testament 
concept which entails God’s ultimate purpose for man. 

Moreover, when we take our position in the christological principle the 
biblical view in its entirety can be set off clearly from all non-biblical 
conceptions. ‘In our opinion... the personal relation of the Creator to 
his creature is fundamental, and any power of reason given to the created 
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person is secondary to this’ (p. 63). The doctrine of creation provides 
a foundation for that of revelation. It shows that man’s knowledge is 
analogical; it cannot penetrate the essence of God. Yet man’s knowledge 
is true because it comes from God. No form of identity philosophy can 
assert this much (idem). Human reason is not a spark of the divine fire, 
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the universe’ ”’ or a “ ‘god dwelling as guest in the human frame’ ”’ (p. 62). 

To the doctrine of creation must be added that of sin (p. 69). When 
we take the doctrines of creation and of sin as our starting point, regarding 
them christologically, then the relevance of the Christian view of man to 
our times becomes apparent. We then do justice to the fact that “man is 
always with God; confronted by Him’’. On the other hand we can then do 
justice to the fact that ‘‘man’s being cannot be understood apart from the 
divine election; God’s purpose of salvation for him’’ (idem). 

The history of the doctrine of the image of God in man is there to warn 
us of certain danger points. Failing to do full justice to the difference 
between creation and emanation, some men overstressed the continuity 
between God and man. Or, failing to do justice to the fact that by virtue 
of creation man is always related to God and the object of his favor, some 
men have overstressed the discontinuity between God and man. So, for 
instance, St. Augustine, though fully declaring our “inability to save our- 
selves’’ yet in his doctrine of the image “thas taken over just so much from 
non-Christian thought as will influence the course of his teaching from time 
to time, and make him suggest a capacity for self-salvation by an interior 
process of reflection’’ (p. 98). St. Thomas Aquinas, in particular, taking 
over “with too little modification the Aristotelian way of thinking”’ (p. 117), 
builds his structure of grace in too simple and positive a fashion upon that 
of nature (idem). It was in the Reformation that the true dialectical or 
christological principle first began to control the formulation of the idea 
of God’s image in man (p. 127). 

But while rightly taking the New Testament concept of the image as 
fundamental, Calvin was “faced with the problem of relating it to the 
Old Testament image, which is common to all mankind” (p. 132). For- 
tunately, Calvin stressed the principle of continuity as well as that of 
discontinuity. While holding that the image of God is lost through sin 
(p. 132), he yet speaks of “relics” of that image by which man continues 
to be confronted with God (p. 136). There is, according to Calvin, ‘‘ ‘more 
worth in all the vermin in the world than in man’ ”’ for “ ‘there is nothing 
in him but sin; we have so gone to the devil, and he does not only govern 
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us, but has us in his possession, he is our prince’’”’ (quoted on p. 139). 
On the other hand in his doctrine of the “relic”, he holds that much of 
true morality and knowledge is found among men. 

But Calvin was unable to find a proper working relation between his 
principle of discontinuity and his principle of continuity. His doctrine of 
election (discontinuity) kept him from properly asserting the universal 
character (continuity) of God’s plan of salvation for man. ‘For the real 
link between the universal Old Testament image and the New Testament 
image, which is the hope of men in Christ, is the loving purpose of all men 
through Him” (p. 144). ‘The middle term which gives unity to the image 
is thus faulty or missing in Calvin’s theology. If it be urged that if we 
reject Calvin's view of election, then we must either accept universalism, 
or believe that God’s will for men may in some cases be finally thwarted; 
the point will have to be conceded” (p. 145). 

The argument of Cairns is similar to that of Barth and Brunner. A 
truly balanced combination of the principles of continuity and discon- 
tinuity can be obtained, he reasons, only if one uses the dialectical rather 
than the historic Christian methodology. A truly dialectical or christo- 
logical principle of continuity provides for the idea that all men are ulti- 
mately image bearers of God because they are in Christ. Their unity with 
Christ is to be eschatologically conceived. With Brunner, Cairns holds 
that ‘original righteousness does not lie in the empirical time-series some- 
where in the past”’ (p. 153). So also the principle of discontinuity, of the 
fall is ‘‘to be found, not in the region of the empirically ascertainable, but 
‘behind’ it, not indeed in a timeless existence, or an existence above time, 
but in a created original existence, which, like the Creation, can only be 
‘seen’ from the standpoint of the Word of God, and not from that of 
experience” (pp. 154 f.). 

By thus lifting Christianity out of the realm of ordinary history we have, 
thinks Cairns, a position more true to Scripture and common sense (p. 127). 
With this evaluation we cannot agree. On the contrary, we hold the 
historic Christian view, and, in particular, the view of Calvin, to be 
biblical and therefore also according to common sense. 

True, Cairns has well pointed out that in Calvin’s combination of the 
principles of continuity and discontinuity no full systematic clarity has 
been obtained. To say this is not to agree with Brunner and Cairns that 
Calvin’s ‘‘doctrine of the relic’ “says both too much and too little. Too 
much, because it indicates that there remains in our nature an undamaged 
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to our original relationship to God” (p. 158). Calvin’s “doctrine of the 
relic” implies no ‘‘undamaged spots” in our nature. On the other hand, 
his doctrine of total depravity presupposes that all sin is sin against God 
and is therefore actual only because of man’s, even the sinner’s, unavoidable 
confrontation with God. Even so, no exhaustively systematic relation is 
obtained by Calvin. We may well speak of “‘problems for Calvinists’’ on 
this point. But it must be remembered that it is of the essence of the 
Reformed view that a truly biblical system is analogical. It would do 
justice to all the facts of Scripture and organize them as far as possible. 
But since God’s relation to man is, at every point, inexhaustively rich, 
man’s logical powers are constantly confronted with the necessity of 
bowing to mystery as revealed in Scripture. 

It is here that historic Reformed theology and modern dialecticism part. 
Modern dialecticism aims at exhaustive explanation. It wants a principle 
of continuity that lights up all of reality by the logic of man. It is this idea 
that is basic to its ‘‘christological principle’. By means of this principle 
God is said to be exhaustively revealed to man in Christ as man is 
exhaustively revealed to God in Christ. 

On the other hand, dialecticism subjects God along with man to a 
common principle of discontinuity. God as well as man dies. 

Then the utterly rationalistic principle of continuity and the utterly 
irrationalistic principle of discontinuity are regarded as correlative to 
one another. They are nicely kept in balance. This scheme of correlativisms 
between abstract identity and abstract difference is imposed upon Scripture. 
Thus modern dialecticism in philosophy becomes ‘“christological’’ in 
theology. 

In all of this, however, biblical truth is honored only by lip-service. 
And “common sense” is no longer in evidence. For the correlativity 
between the irrationalism and the rationalism of modern thought, when 
thus put in theological garb, is but the embodiment of hopeless scepticism. 
The “Christ” of dialecticism cannot be identified. The ‘‘christological”’ 
principle through which salvation for man is to be effected is both ‘‘wholly 
known” when “wholly unknown” and “wholly unknown’ when “wholly 
known’’. The simplicity of Scripture has been ignored and common sense 
set aside. 


CorNELIUs VAN TIL 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Bertram Lee Woolf: Reformation Writings of Martin Luther, Vol. I, 
The Basis of the Protestant Reformation. New York: Philosophical Library. 
1953. 402. $6.00. 


There are few documents which have caused more stir in the world than 
the early Reformation writings of Martin Luther. In the publications 
reproduced in this volume, we find Luther at his best: warmly evangelical, 
full of fresh zeal, standing foursquare on the Word of God. The present 
volume, the first of a projected series, presents the Ninety-five Theses, 
an exposition of the Decalogue, the Apostles’ Creed, and the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the three great Reformation pamphlets of 1520, together 
with supplementary documents. 

The merits of the translation ought briefly to be considered. The question 
arises, ‘‘Do we have the real Luther here at all? If so, in how far and in 
what way is he presented to us?’’ This translator has one big advantage 
over some who have attempted earlier translations of Luther's works, in 
that his work is based upon the excellent Weimar edition of the Reformer’s 
writings. In this respect, no improvement is at present to be sought. 

The perennial problem remaining for the translator is to decide how he 
must proceed to make the best translation. The answer cannot be the same 
in every case. In the case of Luther, if one should proceed to reproduce 
with painstaking care the exact words of the original, and fail to represent 
anything of the overwhelming virility and spirituality of the man, he 
would not have presented a good translation at all. The present translator 
seems to have been convinced of this. As he says in his preface, “‘It will be 
no small pleasure to me if I have succeeded in reproducing, though it be 
still from afar, something of the marvellous freshness and force of language 
which comes tumbling out like a sunlit cataract, whenever one reads his 
(Luther’s) own words in their original form” (p. 8). 

This consideration goes far to explain the otherwise somewhat startling 
renditions which are sometimes given. Thus in Thesis 5, arbitrio suo 
becomes ‘‘at his own discretion’’; in Thesis 9, mecessitatis becomes “‘in any 
hard case”. Occasionally a word is omitted. More often, words or phrases 
are inserted to clarify the meaning, a fact which is admitted in notes on 
pages 219 and 290, but which occurs very frequently throughout the 
volume. There are innumerable instances of such liberties with the 
original text. But in almost every case, the departures from the German 
and Latin text do not seem to be due to ignorance or carelessness, but 
deliberate, for the purpose of producing an idiomatic rendering. 
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In this way, the translator has rendered a real service. The reader 
feels, to a high degree, the impact of Luther’s own words. Occasionally, 
however, one senses that the translator has gone too far in this direction. 
As “exhibit A”’ we refer to the title of the second of the three great publica- 
tions of 1520. De Captivitate Babylonica Ecclesiae Praeludium becomes 
“The Pagan Servitude of the Church: A First Inquiry’. Who can deny 
that a pregnant historical reference is ignored in the rendering of ‘“‘Pagan”’ 
for ‘‘Babylonica’’? Another instance in which the translator seems to have 
misspoken himself is found on page 119. ‘Die ander maur ist noch losser 
und untuchtiger’’ is rendered, ‘‘The second wall is more loosely built and 
less indefensible.’’ Doesn’t he mean ‘‘less defensible’? These, however, 
are exceptional cases, and not characteristic of the work as a whole. 

Other features of this work deserve high praise. The major documents 
translated in this volume are very effectively presented. They are grouped 
together with Luther’s own introductory letters, supplemented by illumi- 
nating footnotes, and preceded in each case by an excellent introductory 
section of the translator’s own authorship. Each document thus comes 
in its historical setting, a matter in which the translator exhibits a high 
degree of craftsmanship and good historical orientation. An appendix 
and three indices add to the value of the work by making easy reference 
possible. 

Even more satisfying to the evangelical reader is the sympathetic pres- 
entation of Luther’s religious motivation and historic significance. Al- 
though he does not fail to recognize the significance of Luther’s scholarship 
and the fact that his times were ripe for reformation, Dr. Lee Woolf clearly 
makes the Scriptures themselves the driving force behind Luther’s work. 
“To read the Bible as a whole was a long-forgotten practice. The Bible as 
a book the whole of which contained God’s message and showed the wide 
sweep of God’s will through history, was a concept which Luther was the 
first to seize in its immense significance’”’ (p. 18). 

Again, the translator speaks his own mind with respect to the evangelical 
position in the following sentences: ‘‘Luther’s point is that this act of the 
will, to be ethically good, can only come from a man who is already good; 
and a man can only be good im this sense if he has been made so by the 
miracle of the grace of God, grace which by definition can only be grace 
when it is free, unbought, and unmerited: a gift which can only be prayed 
for. This is the very heart of the evangelical conception of religion; apart 
from it, the whole Protestant position is a mere matter of taste and prefer- 
ence”’ (p. 354). 
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The above quotation is characteristic of the translator’s attitude 
wherever it comes to clear expression. In this reviewer's opinion he is a 
bit too harsh with Luther on the score of the paradoxical antithesis 
between bondage and freedom (p. 352), but in general he understands 
Luther with a sympathetic understanding and presents him accordingly. 

It is enlightening to read about Martin Luther; but there is nothing of 
that sort which can quite take the place of reading the man’s own words. 
The reader who goes to the Reformer himself realizes afresh his profound 
significance for the Reformation, the soundness of his pioneering work, 
and the ageless validity of his religious understanding. It can safely be 
said that the reader can make this kind of contact with Luther through 
the volume under consideration. 


Joun H. KRoMMINGA 


Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids 


Emile Cailliet: The Christian Approach to Culture. New York and 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1953. 288. $3.75. 


In this work the Stuart Professor of Christian Philosophy at Princeton 
Theological Seminary addresses himself to one of the burning issues of 
our time, the relationship between the Christian faith and that complex 
of intellectual and practical factors in human life which we are wont to 
call “culture”. Dr. Cailliet encourages the Christian reader in his preface 
by his assertion that the ‘‘way to sanity and toa genuine knowledge and 
understanding of the world of nature and of man is to take into account 
the entire landscape of reality and to survey it in the light of Scripture’. 
This statement leads the reader to anticipate a serious constructive effort 
to develop a Christian philosophy from an explicitly Scriptural perspective. 
Early in the work, after the orthodox reader’s initial enthusiasm has been 
somewhat dampened by allusions to “traces of folklore in the Old Testa- 
ment’ and to the fascinating study of the ‘development of great ideas 
within the various books of the Bible once they are recast according to 
chronology” (p. 14), he is a little reassured by a stirring quote from 
Machen’s Christianity and Liberalism, referring to syncretism. It is also 
encouraging to find, in connection with the discussion of the Israel of God, 
the remark that “Christians worship with the singing of Hebrew psalms” 
(p. 30). The Reformed reader is thus led to hope that an earnest effort in 
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the direction of a Christian interpretation of culture, free from syncretism 
or synthesis of Christian elements with views that are incompatible with 
Christianity, will be exhibited in the course of the work. 

Despite occasional statements bearing an ostensibly evangelical stamp 
and various flashes of philosophical insight, we are obliged to confess that 
our first hopes of an authentic contribution to Christian philosophy 
meet with bitter disappointment from the point of view of solid scholar- 
ship as well as of conservative Christianity. There is much evidence 
throughout the work of an erudition which is marked by breadth more 
conspicuously than by depth. It is possible that this defect is due largely 
to the author’s effort to write a book that will have an appeal both for the 
general public and for scholars. Such books are likely to be found confusing 
by the former group, while the latter may view them as tending to deal 
with profound themes in a superficial manner. The offhand way in which 
the issue as to the nature of philosophy is dismissed on page 59 cannot be 
found acceptable by a professional philosopher of any of the various 
schools and ought certainly not to be resorted to by a Christian who is 
concerned with philosophy as a discipline bound to severe standards of 
logical method. Throughout the book the author offends scholarly taste 
in specialized fields by a type of impressionism in handling difficult and 
complex questions, where the evidence ought to be evaluated with the 
most minute care. 

Thus the discussion of the Socratic problem (pp. 119-127) is marred 
by the introduction of a considerable number of questionable assumptions 
and assertions for which no evidence is produced. Such procedure may be 
contrasted with that of Burnet in his article ‘Socrates’ in Hastings’ 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. XI, and above all with the small 
but excellent work of A. E. Taylor.t Even more exasperating is the dis- 
cussion of Augustine, in which Cailliet follows Harnack and others in 
claiming that the conversion recorded in Book VIII of the Confessions was 
to Neo-Platonism rather than to Christianity. No attention is given to 
the weighty arguments adduced by E. Gilson and B. B. Warfield, among 
others, in support of the view that Augustine was in a position to provide 
a reliable report of his own conversion. The construction of Augustine’s 
development is subordinated to one of Cailliet’s main theses, to which we 
must recur at further length, namely his antipathy to ontological realism, 
which he mistakenly confuses with the modern idealistic view of the human 


* Socrates, Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday Anchor Books, 1953. 
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mind as a pseudo-maker. In his excellent discussion of Augustine’s doctrine 
of knowledge and authority, B. B. Warfield has made it crystal-clear that 
Augustine’s “flaming rationalism’’, far from making claims for the human 
mind akin to those of modern idealism, rather posits an intellectual world 
which is as objective in relation to the mind as the visible world is to the 
senses. 

From the point of view of doctrinal soundness, the work displays 
deviations both from the formal and from the material principles of the 
Reformed Faith. As to the formal principle of the divine authority of 
Holy Scripture, a few pertinent quotations will suffice. ‘“‘No mechanical 
biblicism based on a dictation theory of verbal inspiration could ever claim 
relevance for such a task as is involved in the Christian approach to 
culture” (p. 34). ‘‘No Christian worth his salt would come out today with 
the assertion, for instance, that in I Sam. XV a genuine test of loyalty 
to God is to be derived from the command.... But without having 
recourse to such extreme arguments, have we, for example, to subscribe 
to outmoded world views or a literal interpretation of narratives in order 
to be loyal to New Testament Christianity?’’ (p. 35). ‘“‘Taken as a whole, 
the critical consideration of the Old Testament may be said to point to 
the fact that while it is the word of God, it is not the final word of God. 
Not only do the various aspects of its truth remain unfinished, fragmentary 
to the point of appearing at times one-sided and even erroneous, but the 
main fact glaringly stands out that while the meaning of righteousness is 
clear enough, human attempts at righteousness are ultimately found to 
be self-defeating’’ (pp. 40f.). This should suffice to convince us that it 
is not in the light of an errorless word-revelation that Cailliet intends to 
survey the landscape of reality. 

The material principle of the absolute sovereignty of God is no more 
exempt from drastic modification than is the formal principle. A central, 
if not the central, contention of the book before us is that the absoluteness 
of God must be relativized in the alleged interest of divine personality. 
“This Person is not a Self-contained absolute” (p. 45). A false antithesis 
is made between ‘“‘The seeking God revealed in Scripture” and a ‘“‘self- 
contained Absolute identified with his attributes, neither lacking anything 
nor wanting anything”. It is strange beyond measure that Cailliet, despite 
his avowed antipathy to Biblical ‘‘literalism’’, should fail to discern the 
anthropomorphic character of the ascription of passions involving muta- 
bility to God. Testimonies to the self-sufficiency and immutability of God, 
as in Ps. 50:7-13 and 102:25-27, are ignored. The author denies pantheism, 
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while admitting panentheism, seeing God to be “‘the Pattern of interrelated 
particulars and One independent of it” (p. 246). What becomes of this 
pretended independence of Deity, however, in view of the following 
passage: “‘The divine Personality is actualized in the individual states, 
characters, and events to which God is related in unique ways. They all 
depend upon him. He depends upon them” (p. 258)? In direct opposition 
to Cailliet, we would infer that, were the Creator thus to be dependent 
upon the creature, “to speak of prayer and providence would be empty, 
meaningless verbiage”’. 

That the effect of this theory of “divine relativity’, borrowed by 
Cailliet from Professor Charles Hartshorne, is to dethrone the Sovereign 
God may be gathered not only from Hartshorne’s contemptuous reference 
to God as ‘‘a supreme autocrat’’ but from the explicit statement, evidently 
quoted with approval: ‘‘He alone not only knows but feels... how they 
feel, and he finds his own joy in sharing their lives, lived according to their 
own free decisions, not fully anticipated by any detailed plan of his own”’ 
(p. 247). The unscriptural and unreformed character of so blatant a 
denial of the determinate counsel of God should render it beyond dispute 
that Cailliet is not presenting a Christian philosophy in place of Greek 
ontology. It seems that Greek (i. e., Platonic-Aristotelian) metaphysics 
has lent itself in a more satisfactory way to the formulation of Christian 
doctrine than the modern temporalistic process-philosophy of Whitehead 
does in the hands of Cailliet. 

It is positively misleading, then, when Cailliet argues against the 
ontological emphasis initiated by Parmenides, developed by Plato and 
Aristotle and Christianized by Augustine and Aquinas, as if he were 
concerned with a truly Christian approach, built on exclusively Biblical 
foundations. . For classical realism, he has no substitute except the thread- 
bare surrogate of nominalism. A universal is “‘but flatus vocis, the breath of 
voice, at best a convenient shorthand concept’”’ (p. 134). Such an anti- 
thesis between a purely subjective intelligibility and an irrational reality 
is, to say the least, no more scriptural than the Platonic identification of 
intelligibility and reality. While we may not assert that reality is nothing 
but its intelligibility, Scripture, no less than reason, warrants us in holding 
that all created reality is intelligible in that it is the work of infinite 
Wisdom, of the divine Logos in whom reality and intelligibility are one. 
The way of nominalism knows no end short of the abysmal irrationalism 
of an atheistic existentialism, in which a would-be absolute freedom and 
empty chance replace the plan of God. 
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That Cailliet is not motivated by a sharp vision of the antithesis between 
Christian and non-Christian culture appears in several places. The dis- 
cussion of “‘primitive man”’ in chapter 6, while containing much interesting 
factual material and some cogent argumentation against certain forms of 
evolutionism, does not appear to have arrived at an account of the data 
of general revelation which is fully integrated into the pattern of special 
revelation. More serious is the attempt in chapter eight to equate the Old 
Testament conception of righteousness with certain ethical fragments from 
Greek religion, poetry and philosophy. The antithesis between Ontology 
and Biblical Religion, as expounded by Cailliet, we have seen to be a false 
one. Concerning the true nature of the antithesis between Platonic- 
Aristotelian philosophy and Biblical revelation, Cailliet is silent. 

Cailliet is likewise silent as to the antithesis between Reformation and 
Renaissance (Calvin is even spoken of in one place as “‘this great humanist 
of the Renaissance”, p. 191), while great stress is laid upon the kinship 
of the Reformation with the new modern science (pp. 157-162). A weird 
parallelism between Christianity and Marxist Communism, designed to 
demonstrate the religious character of the latter, is borrowed from President 
John A. Mackay (pp. 223-5). 

The syncretistic character of Cailliet’s approach is evident in his closing 
vision of the control of theology by the Ecumenical Church, operating ‘‘as 
a clearing-house for the well-assessed contributions of the scientific world”’ 
(p. 267). The anti-ontological presupposition, of course, eliminates 
“stringent theological systems’’. ‘Systems are not found in nature, but 
merely in the mind of man” (p. 266). 

It is scarcely an exaggeration to draw the conclusion that this book 
offers us not ‘‘The Christian Approach to Culture”, but rather a cultural 
approach to Christianity. 


WILLIAM YOUNG 


Butler University, Indianapolis 


Martin Dibelius: Paul. Edited and completed by Werner Georg 
Kiimmel. Translated by Frank Clarke. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press. 1953. viii, 172. $2.50. 


This little book on the life, work, and theology of the apostle Paul, was 
the last legacy of Martin Dibelius to Biblical scholarship. Six and one-half 
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of its ten chapters were left in manuscript form at his death; the remaining 
portion of the book was completed by his pupil and friend Werner Kiimmel, 
now professor of New Testament at Marburg University. For all practical 
purposes, however, it is one work, for although Dr. Kiimmel has indicated 
plainly where Dr. Dibelius’ work ended and his began, the thinking of the 
two men is so similar that no great difference can be found between their 
thought as represented by the two sections of the book. 

The work itself is a concise treatment of the life of Paul from a modern 
critical viewpoint. In quick succession Dibelius treated the place of Paul 
in history, his early environment in Jewish and Hellenistic civilizations, 
the career of the apostle as the protagonist of early Christianity, and 
his theological teaching. The language is concise, and every page is 
significant. 

One wonders, however, just what Dibelius could say about the life and 
work of Paul that has not already been said. Apart from the hypothetical 
novelties which a speculative rationalism may propound, there does not 
seem to be much possibility of discovering anything that is not already 
known. In this respect, Dibelius has not added appreciably to the current 
stock of knowledge about Paul, although his work has put the latest results 
of German thinking on this subject into an unusually brief form. 

The author’s personal critical and theological leanings are evinced in 
many ways. He rejects the Pastoral Epistles and Ephesians as non-Pauline, 
and thereby reduces the Pauline canon to nine epistles. ‘‘The two letters 
to Timothy and the one to Titus .... cannot be used as sources for Paul’s 
life and teaching” (pp. 6f.). He holds Acts to be of secondary importance 
as a source. He accepts the travel accounts of Acts as “‘quite reliable’’, but 
adds: ‘“... It is only to a limited extent that we can accept the stories 
as being of real historical value” (pp. 10f.). Dr. Kiimmel shares the same 
view, and plainly calls in question the accuracy of Luke’s historical state- 
ments (pp. 143-145). 

The attitude of Dibelius to the supernatural element of Christianity is 
less hostile than one might expect, and less definite than one might wish. 
His treatment of Paul’s conversion shows that he believed in the objectivity 
of its results, but seems to indicate that its nature was subjective. Paul, 
he says, ‘‘did not work his way in a slow struggle to another point of view, 
but in the middle of his activity... suddenly felt compelled to stop; 
his conviction was abruptly reversed, and he knew all at once that the 
Christians were right. That is precisely how the account reads: only, 
in the style of a legend, (italics ours) it is turned into a conversation... . 


” 
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Evidently he believed that Paul underwent a sudden and radical change 
of belief and life, but he did not accept Luke’s account of the conversion 
as thoroughly trustworthy. 

In his historical analysis of Paul’s biography the author follows the 
general conventional pattern, except that his rejection of the Pastoral 
Epistles removes all Biblical evidence concerning any ministry of Paul 
subsequent to his imprisonment at Rome. He avers also that Galatians 
2:1-10 and Acts 15:1-29 refer to the same event, the Council of Jerusalem, 
and then promptly attacks the veracity of the Lukan narrative because it 
differs from Paul’s account. Had he been willing to allow the possibility 
that the two accounts related to different visits to Jerusalem, he would 
have avoided the seeming conflict between them (pp. 129f.). The 
discussion of ‘‘Paul’s Witness and Theology” admits that Paul’s thinking 
is restated with reasonable accuracy in the tenets of orthodox historic 
Christianity. Dibelius, nevertheless, is not ready to take the Pauline 
language at face value. ‘‘Paul knew nothing of all those ideas [the Anselmic 
view of the atonement]; he was certain that men are saved from the power 
of sin and death by God who allowed Jesus Christ to die; and in testifying 
to that wonderful happening he used the ideas with which he was familiar 
— those of expiatory sacrifice and annihilation of the guilt of sin.... 
If we of today, who do not include propitiatory sacrifice and religious 
curse in the realities of our experience, find this language foreign to us, 
yet we too can feel the prophetic power of the message...” (pp. 116 f.). 
In other words, the author does not accept the doctrine of the atonement 
as Paul stated it; he would reinterpret it into the language of our day. 
Such reinterpretation usually destroys the real meaning of the Pauline 
message. Paul’s language has unmistakable definiteness; and while its 
meaning cannot always be instantly resolved into one easy formula, the 
truth of ancient concepts still remains even when the figures in which they 
were expressed have ceased to be a part of our culture. 

In general this book will be useful to the person who is seeking a con- 
densed statement of the most recent scholarship on Paul. It will not, 
however, add greatly to his stock of general knowledge, nor will it 
strengthen his faith in the Pauline message. 


MERRILL C. TENNEY 


Wheaton College (Illinois) 
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C. H. Dodd: According to the Scriptures. The Sub-structure of New 
Testament Theology. New York: Charles Scribners’ Sons. 1953. 145. 
$2.75. 


C. H. Dodd: The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1953. xii, 478. $8.00. 


C. H. Dodd, for more than three decades one of the most productive 
and influential contributors to the study of the New Testament, gives 
evidence, in his status as professor emeritus in the University of Cam- 
bridge, of crowning his career with some of his most significant work. 
For all of its brevity the smaller book under review here will be recognized 
as an important treatment of a basic theme, and the larger one every 
serious student of the Fourth Gospel will be taking account of for many 
years to come. 

Though diverse in subject matter as well as in extent, the two books 
have a number of points of contact since both are basically concerned 
with the nature of the central message of the New Testament. Moreover, 
Dodd of course remains Dodd, who for all of the originality of his mind 
writes from a rather precisely conceived point of view and perspective. 
One encounters here the learning and historical approach perhaps best 
exemplified in his The Bible and the Greeks (1935), the “realized escha- 
tology” which came to brilliant expression in The Parables of the King- 
dom (1935), and the incisive delineation of the message of the gospel 
associated especially with The Apostolic Preaching and Its Developments 
(1936). There are also evidences of an essential Liberalism as expressed 
pointedly in The Authority of the Bible (1928), however moderately it 
comes to expression in the main. 

The smaller book, as its title suggests, is concerned with the use which 
the New Testament makes of the Old. More specifically it is occupied 
with a consideration of the manner in which the apostolic preaching 
characteristically appealed to O. T. Scripture to disclose the meaning 
of the historical events which it proclaimed. This leads Dodd to under- 
take a critical re-evaluation of the ‘‘Testimony-book” hypothesis, the 
hypothesis that argues from the recurrence of certain passages like Ps. 
2:7; 8:4-6; 110:1; Isa. 6:9-10; Joel 2:28-32 in various contexts to the 
conclusion that a written collection of “‘messianic proof-texts’” was com- 
piled at a very early date in Christian history and utilized by New Tes- 
tament writers. Dodd has come to feel that ‘‘the theory outruns the 
evidence”, and offers impressive reasons to support that conclusion. The 
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pertinent data, he maintains, are capable of a less speculative, sounder 
explanation. The Christian evaluation of the Old Testament constituted 
a basic feature of the oral tradition of the Christian message, and thus 
entered into the very warp and woof of Christian thinking rather than 
being derived from a hypothetical document of unknown derivation. 
Dodd adds moreover the attractive observation that the approach to 
the Old Testament was more organic than the hypothesis allowed; in- 
stead of isolated proof texts the particular sentences quoted were viewed 
as pointers to the original contexts in the prophets or psalms. Dodd’s 
exposition and support of this judgment is especially informative and 
stimulating. He further observes that there was consistency of interpre- 
tation of Scripture as setting forth “‘the determinate counsel of God”, 
and that the entire body of material — the Old Testament passages with 
their gospel applications — was common to all the main portions of the 
New Testament, and as such is ‘“‘the substructure of all Christian theo- 
logy and contains already its chief regulative ideas” (p. 127). 

Most of these features may be greeted with cordiality. They accent 
the basic unity of the New Testament message, underscore its organic 
connection with that of the Old Testament, and provide a plausible esti- 
mate of the historical situation in which that message was proclaimed. 
One may however question whether even this evaluation does not still 
somewhat ‘‘outrun the evidence’’, particularly when it appears to imply 
that the Old Testament of the Church was largely confined to what was 
handed down orally in the Christian message. Among other questions 
and dissents perhaps the most important concern certain intimations of 
an underlying theological and philosophical point of view. In spite of 
the welcome stress upon gospel facts and scriptural interpretations one 
is compelled to question whether Dodd’s understanding of the events and 
the nature of Scripture allows for a fully Biblical estimate of their meaning. 
Not recognizing the full sovereignty of God in history he can at best 
find expression given to ‘‘a kind of master-plan’”’ or recurrent rhythm of 
judgment and of power of renewal (¢f. pp. 127 ff.). 

His approach in this little book offers further confirmation of the fact 
that Christian theology is not essentially one of ‘‘religious experience’, 
and so it contains polemic against certain older forms of Liberalism. Nor 
does Dodd regard Christian theology as basically speculative and Hel- 
lenistic; its fundamental structure ‘‘is not Hellenistic but biblical” (p. 136). 
Nevertheless, he does find Hellenistic elements present especially in Paul 
and the Fourth Gospel. And in this connection he lacks his usual perspi- 
cuity and discloses a basic confusion. For he defends the speculative on 
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the ground that “in the providence of God it was the Greeks who taught 
mankind the use of the logical faculty”, and then immediately subjoins 
the quite distinct judgment that “Eusebius and other Fathers were not 
mistaken in believing that the Greeks had provided a praeparatio evan- 
gelica’’. He is not persuaded that the great task of the day “‘is to purge 
Christian theology of the last dregs of Platonism’’ (idem). At this point 
as at others grave doubts are raised whether Dodd, for all of his general 
sobriety and his defense of the “Biblical” foundations, has grasped the 
implications of the Biblical view of reality and history. 

If the above comments concerning According to the Scriptures admittedly 
fall far short of doing justice to its contents, how shall the reviewer dis- 
charge his responsibility to the exceedingly rich contents of the massive 
book on John? The difficulty is not merely that imposed by the necessary 
limits of a review. For this is not a volume to be dismissed by casually 
passing the time of day with it. To take its full measure one will have 
to wrestle with it through weeks of toil. Hence it seems necessary to be 
content here with little more than a notice. 

Though not a commentary this volume corresponds in large measure 
with what commentators usually seek to do. The first main section, en- 
titled “‘The Background’’, moves in the sphere of the history of religion, 
and discusses, in turn, the setting in early Christianity which the Gospel 
presupposes, the Hermetic literature, Philo, Rabbinic Judaism, Gnos- 
ticism and Mandaism. Dodd acknowledges substantial continuity with 
the common Christian faith, but he stresses the originality and creative 
character of John. In particular he concludes that, while it would not 
be accurate to say that the Fourth Evangelist has abandoned the escha- 
tological setting of the kerygma, he has transformed it by altering its 
perspective (p. 7). Moreover, Dodd, in estimating further the distinctive- 
ness of John, holds that much of its thought and terminology would have 
carried a meaning to readers with no Christian background, and that the 
evangelist may have been seeking to appeal especially to a non-Christian 
public (p. 8). 

His survey of the non-Christian religious environment is fresh and in- 
structive, and his conclusions in the main are far more restrained than 
those of most predecessors. He discounts Mandaism entirely as being too 
late. There is a certain indirect relationship with Gnosticism because of 
common roots, and it serves to illustrate some Johannine conceptions, 
but “more by contrast than by affinity”. Rabbinic Judaism, Philo and 
the Hermetica, on the other hand, are direct sources for understanding 
the background of John; the first of these was regarded with least sym- 
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pathy, the second with most (p. 133). In this connection one gains the 
impression that even such evaluations are not well grounded. Philo, for 
example, can hardly be regarded as viewed with sympathy if as Dodd 
himself acknowledges there are basic differences. If the Logos for Philo 
is never personal, never the object of faith and love, can one regard the 
personal Logos, who stands in personal relations with God and men, and 
became incarnate in history, as merely a sympathetic modification or 
reinterpretation of current religious ideas? (cf. pp. 73, 275 ff., 295). Or 
do these differences point to an essentially different conception of religion 
in spite of the common employment of certain terms? 

The second main section of this work, with the heading ‘‘Leading Ideas’’, 
proceeds to analyze the leading religious concepts in John in the context 
of the background which has been under review. There are notable chap- 
ters on Symbolism; Eternal Life; Knowledge of God; Truth; Faith; Union 
with God; Light, Glory, Judgment; Spirit; Messiah; Son of Man; Son of 
God; Logos, all placing the reader under a substantial debt. Rarely does 
a work combine solid learning and admirable stylistic presentation in 
such impressive fashion as is done here. Nevertheless, as in the first main 
section, one notes at times a failure to distinguish with sufficient care be- 
tween Plato’s theory of ideas and the Biblical conception of reality as 
God’s creation (cf. pp. 139 f., 149). 

Among the topics treated in a manner that leaves something to be 
desired is that of the Son of God. At one point Dodd states that it ap- 
pears that ‘‘John has deliberately moulded the idea of the Son of God in 
the first instance upon the prophetic model” (p. 255), an analysis that 
brings to the fore the idea of absolute dependence upon the Father. Ad- 
mitting that the element of dependence is conspicuously present in the 
teaching of John, one is compelled also to acknowledge the presence, no 
less plainly, of the deity of the Son. Can the deity of the Son be fully 
recognized, however, if it is treated as in some sense secondary? Dodd 
at times comes close to it. He says, for example, that ‘the pre-temporal 
(or more properly, non-temporal) existence of the Son is affirmed with 
emphasis, and assumed all through the gospel’ (p. 260). In another con- 
nection, however, he discloses an inadequate conception of pre-existence 
when he associates it with things which the Talmud declares to have been 
created before the world (cf. p. 85). 

The final section, headed “Argument and Structure”, approximates 
being a brief commentary on the entire Gospel, and is most rewarding, 
particularly if one has first travelled the steeper paths of the foregoing. 
Chapter 21 is given a rather summary dismissal, but the preceding sec- 
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tions are treated in an instructive and stimulating way. At times, how- 
ever, an impression of over-schematization is given. This appears espe- 
cially in his subsumption of John 2-12 under ‘The Book of Signs”, and 
in connection therewith in the pervasiveness with which the narrative is 
assigned symbolic significance even when no definite pointers in that 
direction are provided in the Gospel. The emphasis falls accordingly 
upon ideas rather than history. 

One is not surprised therefore to discover in an Appendix devoted 
briefly to “the historical aspect of the Gospel’’ that Dodd, in spite of 
his relative conservatism in many respects, adopts an essentially medi- 
ating position. He admits that “it is important for the evangelist that 
what he narrates happened” (p. 444). Moreover, comparison with the 
Synoptics compels the conclusion that it contains traditional materials. 
And the topographical data simply cannot be explained as fictitious; they 
also point to a tradition of what actually took place. Nevertheless, his 
general position, with its stress upon the creative character of John, leads 
to the judgment that the author used considerable freedom in the process 
of bringing out the symbolical value of the facts. The narrative may per- 
haps rest upon personal reminiscences, but on the whole the view that 
authorship was by an eye-witness is heavily discounted. 

Questions of origin may indeed not be settled apart from a thorough 
analysis of the contents of a writing. Internal evidence possesses a pri- 
mary and decisive character that the mere testimony of tradition cannot 
have. But this demands that the claims of the book itself as to its origin 
and character, as found in John 1-20 and in John 21, must be given their 
due weight. This is a neglected feature of current interpretations of the 
Fourth Gospel which Dodd has not helped to supply. 


N. B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Cyrus H. Gordon: Introduction to Old Testament Times. Ventnor, N. J.: 
Ventnor Publishers, Inc. 1953. vii, 312. $4.75. 


A knowledge of the Bible World is important to a good understanding 
of Scripture. Such knowledge makes the Bible a living book, for it was 
written by men who lived in times past. Not only so, but familiarity 
with the world in which Scripture was written keeps the reader from 
imposing upon Scripture modern notions which often come short of or 
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distort its meaning. The modern point of view, no matter how cherished, 
is often not the point of view expressed in Scripture. 

The book under review is a fresh approach to Old Testament times 
based on the written records of near eastern antiquity. Much that has 
been written upon the Bible is worthless just because it is not based 
upon source material. What is often presented in literature upon the 
Old Testament is no more than repetition of worn-out notions or display 
of ingenuity. This is offered as a substitute for knowledge and sound 
judgment. Well advised are these words of the author, who is 
professor of Assyriology and Egyptology at the Dropsie College for 
Hebrew and Cognate Learning, ‘‘History without knowledge of source- 
detail degenerates into unfounded platitudes and false reconstructions” 
(p. 14). 

To read the sources in the original Greek, Egyptian, Ugaritic, Sumerian, 
Babylonian and Hittite as well as Hebrew and its cognates involves 
laborious and painstaking effort which many who would be experts upon 
the Old Testament shun. Yet there is no other way to speak or write 
with reliability than by control of the sources. Gordon is not a second-hand 
scholar. He shows clearly that he has not shirked sweat and toil, but 
has paid the price of learning. One can discern also first-rate research 
motivated by a love of the subject. Therefore what is presented in this 
clearly written volume merits the appreciation of the biblical 
student. 

One is impressed with the desire to base conclusions upon scientific 
investigation. To the author, even method is dictated by the material. 
Method and material are interrelated, for any material is liable to be 
manipulated by a method that is divorced from the material. Gordon 
sees this clearly when he says, ‘“‘The expert must master and understand 
his material. The material will dictate the method to be used.” 
(p. 18). 

We cannot in this review call attention to every place in which obscure 
points in the Bible are made clear or indicate every false idea which is 
corrected, but we shall mention some which should be helpful for a better 
understanding and which should also serve as a warning to unfounded 
biblical criticism and speculative theologizing. This is not to say that 
the work under review is limited to this useful purpose, for the 
reviewer maintains that it expresses views which are not objectively 
justified. Of these we shall give some pertinent examples later. 

The author calls attention to the well-known fact that the trend of 
archeological discovery confirms ‘‘even points that the consensus of opinion 
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had rejected as false’ (p. 28). This is said with particular reference 
to Genesis 10, but it applies to many other portions of Scripture. Conditions 
in Canaan are reflected in the Egyptian Romance of Sinuhe (p. 53). 
“The Joseph story shows familiarity with New Kingdom government, 
national economy and society” (p. 56). “‘The rise of Joseph from an 
obscure lad to the highest position next to the king, fits in with the picture 
of Egypt as we know it from native sources” (p. 57). “‘The whole Joseph 
narrative is to be understood against the Egyptian background. Thus 
the word shouted before the chariot of the Prime Minister Joseph is 
ab rek (Gen. 41:43), which is Egyptian (composed of ab ‘heart’ and rek 
‘to thee’) meaning ‘pay attention!’ ” (p. 125). 

For the patriarchal age there is abundant evidence of historicity. 
The dealings of Abraham and Isaac with Abimelech of Gerar (Gen. 20 
and 26) are generally regarded as an anachronism, but the sources show 
that ‘‘the presence of Philistines in Canaan during the time of Abraham, 
is not anachronistic” (pp. 108 f.). Neither is the mention of camels in 
the patriarchal narratives, for camel riding is supported by the 
representations on the seal cylinders from North Mesopotamia of precisely 
this period (p. 111). Abraham’s adoption of Eliezer with the proviso 
that if a real son is born, the real son should be the heir; Jacob’s purchase 
of Esau’s birthright and his contract with Laban for the hand of Rachel 
are borne out by the practice of Nuzu society (pp. 104, 112 f., 115). 

The famous Song of Deborah, the story of Micah, the demand of the 
Philistines upon the people of Jabesh-gilead, the cataloguing of David's 
heroes, the account of Solomon’s dreams, the visit of the Queen of Sheba, 
the census taken of animals in the return from Exile, the Book of Esther 
as mirroring reliably Achemenian times, the plague recorded in II Kings 19 
in the reign of Hezekiah, to mention but some instances, are all attested 
as historical and genuine in cuneiform. 

No longer can the view be held that the scroll found by Hilkiah 
in the reign of Josiah was a forgery, because the corroboration 
of its historicity is evidenced by the existence of law codes throughout 
the ancient near east to which very little attention was paid in actual 
life (pp. 238 f.). 

The view that the ideas in the Book of Ecclesiastes are necessarily 
of very late origin is corrected since similar ideas are found in 
Homer, where the formulation is of an early date (p. 99). Also a theme 
similar to that found in Ecclesiastes but with important differences is 
found in the Egyptian Song of the Harper, which dates from the Middle 
Kingdom (pp. 54 f.). 
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The correctness of the text of the Old Testament has been confirmed 
wherever pertinent knowledge has been gained. It is easy enough to 
emend, but to understand the text as it is, requires knowledge. Very 
timely is the following: ‘‘The Book of Hosea is a parade example of the 
rule that while an individual correction may conceivably be an 
improvement, a hundred corrections invariably lead us farther from the 
truth than does the present traditional text, no matter how many difficulties 
be in that text. (This holds even when the emendations are made by 
profound Hebrew scholars gifted with ingenuity. When unqualified 
Hebraists emend the text, their corrections are impossible as compositions 
in the Hebrew language. Unfortunately new Bible translations often palm 
off such impossibilities on the unsuspecting reader)” (pp. 220 f.). 

The arguments that dissect the Book of Job because it contains prose 
and poetry fail to take account of the literary composition of Hammurabi’s 
Code, which has a similar structure (pp. 72 f.). Gordon suggests that the 
Book of Daniel, which begins and ends in Hebrew, though the middle is in 
Aramaic, may indicate the same literary form, and therefore is a unity 
as it stands (p. 286). 

Those who lay much stress upon verbal inexactness in biblical quotations 
need to consider the quotations found in the texts of the ancient world. 
“Nowhere”, writes Gordon, “throughout ancient literature (Homeric, 
cuneiform, Hebrew, etc.) did the authors feel the need to reproduce a text 
with verbal exactness. The reproduction of the sense in the approximate 
wording was all they aimed at”’ (p. 95). 

That the structure of the poetry of the ancient near east differs from the 
Homeric is often lost sight of. Parallelism in thought rather than attention 
to syllable or stress characterizes the poetry of the former. This should be 
clear, but Gordon stresses it because of its importance. The failure to see 
that there is no meter in Hebrew poetry has led to innumerable attempts to 
cast it into the modern mold with disastrous and sometimes ridiculous 
results. Also attempts have been made to classify as poetry what appears 
from a translation of the Bible to be in meter when in the original it is 
nothing but prose that rises to heights of rhetorical expression. 

Now we must turn to an aspect of this book which needs serious scrutiny. 
When Gordon writes of the literal meaning of the text as being preferable 
to the scholarly and traditional interpretation because the discoveries of 
archeology tend to justify such a meaning (p. 107), what is meant is that the 
text should be taken in a natural sense as over against a supernatural one. 
For instance, he says, “From the biblical viewpoint, it was nothing 
supernatural for three divine beings, in the form of men, to visit 
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Abraham’’. The reactions of Abraham and Sarah ‘‘would be unthinkable 
among a people who regarded divine manifestations as supernatural” 
(pp. 106 f.). 

It is also clear, the author holds, that the Bible contains legend as well 
as history, even though Canaanite and other tradition was used by the 
Hebrews as literary background. What is legend and what is history are 
determined respectively by Ugaritic and Nuzu parallels (pp. 82, 106). Epic 
tradition in which basic history is held to be concealed is to be discerned 
whenever one meets with the themes of the younger eclipsing the elder, the 
elevation of the lowly, the desire for progeny, the securing of a right bride, 
the annunciation of a birth, the mingling of men and God, and in many 
more instances (pp. 291, 84, 85, 144, 292). As this method of singling 
out specific epic features is applied, they are found, for example, in the 
conquest of Joshua, the clothes of the Israelites not wearing out for forty 
years, the ten plagues, the speaking of Balaam’s ass, the wrestling of Jacob 
with the angel, etc. (pp. 294, 98). Only later in Israel’s history was there 
a transfer of human values from epic to real events (p. 153). 

Besides finding in biblical content stories of an etiological nature and 
motifs that were prevalent in antiquity, the author expresses such views 
as that a doctrine of a personal judgment based on character and merit 
began in Egypt and not in Israel (pp. 49, 51), that the afterworld was 
a dreary abode for good and bad alike (p. 51), that immortality 
was achieved in early Hebrew history through progeny (p. 292), that 
there was no concept of heaven among the early Hebrews (pp. 120, 151), 
that the Egyptian Aton monotheism was purer than the earlier 
Hebrew although not typologically related (p. 78), that for the Hebrews 
God was not the only God to the exclusion of all others (pp. 131, 141), but 
was regarded as a local God as the other nations regarded their gods 
(pp. 150, 173, 192, 194), that it was the Exile that forced the Jewish 
people as a whole to believe in the universality of God (p. 258), that there 
was no static code of morals (p. 114), that wisdom and guile are equated 
(p. 94), that falsehood for self-defense was not reprehensible (p. 128), 
that Esther practised dissimulation by denying her religion and posing 
as a member of another religion to avoid personal danger (pp. 278 f.), 
that Goliath is attached to David wrongly (pp. 146f.), that the later 
prophets showed no concern for ritual (pp. 213 f., 234), that Haggai had 
“illusions of glory’’ (p. 268), that Isaiah was opposed in his views of Zion 
by Micah and Jeremiah (pp. 233 f.). 

All of these views are not entirely new. They are known to critical 
students of the Old Testament, but in this volume they are presented as 
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being evidenced by the latest research in the sources. With this we cannot 
agree, not merely because they are opposed by the traditional Hebrew- 
Christian understanding of the content of Scripture, which regards it as 
being a factual and historical revelation of the one, true and living God, 
consistent in all of its parts and uncontaminated with the thought and 
practice of surrounding nations, but because these views are not borne out 
by the Hebrew text itself or by any light which contemporary ancient 
documents throw upon it. We take as an example the view that the God 
of Israel was regarded as a local god. A part of the evidence for this is 
seen is II Kings 3:27, which is taken to mean that the Israelites feared the 
rage of Chemosh, the god of the Moabites, in his own territory, thus sharing 
with their neighbors the national concept of divinity (p. 194). This 
concept is not borne out by the text for it is not stated that the belief 
in the indignation of Chemosh was the reason for the departure of Israel 
from Moab to their own land. 

While we cannot go along with much of the exegesis or be satisfied 
with a great deal which this interesting, instructive and carefully written 
book contains, this cannot destroy its general value as an exposure of the 
weakness of so-called biblical scholarship both past and present. If it 
does this it is a significant contribution to Old Testament studies. 

The book is concluded with useful indices to the Biblical, Ugaritic, 
Homeric references and a general index. 


DAVID FREEMAN 
Philadelphia 


F. W. Grosheide: Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
Grand Rapids: W. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1953. 415. $5.00. 


This is, I believe, the third of the seventeen volumes of the New Inter- 
national Commentary on the New Testament, a series now being published 
by Eerdmans, and it fully meets the ideals contemplated and articulated 
by the editor and publisher. It is “thoroughly abreast of modern scholar- 
ship and at the same time loyal to the Scriptures as the infallible Word of 
God”. 

F. W. Grosheide may be a comparative stranger to many of those whose 
attention is called to this volume. This is undoubtedly due to the fact 
that practically all of his publications have appeared in the language of his 
own country, the Netherlands. However, he is very widely and very 
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favorably known to the Dutch reading public. For forty years he has 
occupied the Chair of New Testament interpretation in the Free Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam. During this period he has written much, partic- 
ularly in the field of interpretation. Among the most recent and most 
scholarly commentaries on the New Testament is Kommentaar op het 
Nieuwe Testament. Grosheide was one of the leading sponsors and himself 
contributed no less than six of the fourteen volumes. He is therefore both 
by training and experience richly endowed with the qualification for 
excellency in this endeavor. The work before us now reveals a respectable 
scholarship combined with a felicity of expression so that one need not be 
a theologian to comprehend this interpretation. Many interpretations of 
others are passed by. Only the more significant ones find expression here, 
accompanied with worthwhile comment. Technical language and Greek 
terms are omitted from the body of this verse-by-verse commentary and 
are relegated to the bottom of the page and thus do not clutter up the 
explanatory part of the book. Laymen as well as others thoroughly at home 
in the techniques of biblical interpretation can use this work with a great 
deal of satisfaction. 

I Corinthians is not being seriously questioned as to its genuineness 
and authenticity, even by modern scholarship. In the middle of the last 
century the Tiibingen Schule reconstructed the history of the first century 
of the Christian church. This epistle was regarded as a starting point 
from which the Hegelian philosophy of history was applied. F. C. Baur, 
one of the leaders of this school, found here a wide degree of divergency 
between what were afterward called the Petrine and the Pauline theology. 
Baur retained the Pauline authorship of this epistle together with Romans, 
Galatians and II Corinthians and all the rest were regarded as being not 
of a Pauline authorship. It is not surprising that, when the genuineness of 
a book is to be determined by its aptness in fitting into a reconstructed 
history, the followers of Baur took away from Paul even these four, so 
that we were left with no real epistle of Paul at all. Though this position 
of Baur is generally discredited today, yet its influence is by no means dead. 
Grosheide’s work does much to wipe out the remaining traces of this 
historical school. 

Because, in part, of a reference to Gallio in Acts 18:12, it is comparatively 
easy to set with a high degree of certainty the date of this epistle, together 
with that of many other biblical historical events of the first century. 
Grosheide agrees with the date assigned by orthodox scholarship in general, 
circa 54 A. D. 

This epistle may leave the impression that the congregation is very 
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young, that is, a primitive congregation with a host of questions. This 
has been asserted repeatedly by various liberal scholars. This group was 
headed by von Harnack. They insist there were no organizations there. No 
officers were there to settle the differences and to unify the group. Hence 
the many questions, problems and disunity. Grosheide’s study does not 
bear out this theory. He finds sufficient explanation in the fact that this 
was a young congregation made up of diverse elements and living in the 
midst of a metropolis with its vast cultural, commercial and religious 
problems. Men do not drop their problems automatically when they 
associate with the church, but they do seek to solve them after the pattern 
set in the Word. 

I Corinthians has been generally, and still today is, regarded as a rather 
loose collection of Pauline responses to particular questions and problems. 
There can be, it seems to me, little doubt as to the accuracy of this observa- 
tion. It is not necessary to stress the ‘‘rather loose’’ aspect of this evalua- 
tion. Grosheide may have gone a bit far in the other direction in attempting 
to show that the epistle is a unity. The thread of unity is found in the 
persistent and consistent application of love to the problems of life. 
“‘Love’’, not “right’’, is the determinant. Even the so-called ode on love is 
regarded not as a beautiful piece of sentimentality but as an expression of 
the heart of the epistle. Whether this was entirely deliberate on the part 
of Paul may be questioned. It may have been no more than Paul’s per- 
sistent application to the various problems as they come. There is little 
unity in the problems, even though there is in the solutions and answers. 

One hesitates to raise questions about a work with which he is so genu- 
inely in sympathy as I am with this one. Yet full agreement can hardly be 
expected even among men committed to the same fundamentals of Christi- 
anity. Here and there one wonders whether the author’s position does not 
call for a re-examination. For instance, in his interpretation of 1:12 
Grosheide finds the various groups having differences extending very 
little beyond what he calls their ‘‘slogans’’. Is this position partly due to 
his critical and positive reaction to the Tendenz Schule which regards this 
verse as a strong evidence for its position? The positive argument for this 
position is in my estimation insufficient. It is an argumentum e silentio. 
Paul nowhere accuses them by implication or directly of ‘‘false doctrines’, 
but the fact remains that these so-called slogans were of such significance 
that they threatened the unity of the congregation. It was precisely the 
doctrinal implication of these slogans that stirred Paul to issue a solemn 
warning. The doctrines of Christ and His church were being undermined. 

Time and again the reviewer is agreeably surprised at the ease and 
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simplicity with which Grosheide explains passages that have apparently 
proved so difficult to a large number of commentators. The section that 
deals with the idea of being sanctified by or im a believing spouse is one to 
the point (7:14). Men’s minds, being prompted by this reference, have 
spawned many strange and unacceptable suggestions. But the solution of 
Grosheide, already suggested by Hodge and others, causes us to wonder why 
there need be any problem here at all. What does it mean to be sanctified 
or holy? Scripture often uses the expression to denote a state in which 
the subject is voluntarily or unconsciously, directly or indirectly, dedicated 
or consecrated to the service of the Kingdom. The term then has very 
little, if any, ethical implication, but is used in a liturgical sense. An 
ungodly man may then be sanctified not by but im his believing spouse. 
There is something in the unity of marriage that harnesses the unbeliever 
to the service. It does not necessarily mean salvation to the unbeliever, 
but does place him, as it were, in the way of salvation. Paul bases this 
argument and its appeal on the general acceptance of the fact that children 
of such mixed marriages are regarded as holy. The solution is simple, 
satisfactory and scriptural. This facility with which Grosheide solves the 
many apparently difficult passages in I Corinthians will be a delight to 
those who want an answer to the question, What saith the Lord? 

I cannot too highly recommend this volume. We have in the past been 
favored by reprints of worthwhile commentaries. Many of them were 
excellent, yet they could not have given us the fruits of scholarship beyond 
the date of their original publication. If this volume is a fair examp!e of 
what is to follow in this set, Bible-loving people will have abundant 
reason to ‘‘Praise Him!” 


HENRY SCHULTZE 


Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids 


Roger L. Shinn: Christianity and the Problem of History. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1953. xv, 302. $4.50. 


Few things are as satisfying to the human spirit as a knowledge of where 
one is and why. This is one of the major reasons for the sale of history 
books. A Christian who is acquainted with the Scriptures has an advantage 
over others in making a judgment as to his location, but additional 
knowledge is always welcome. 
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Shinn’s volume is a helpful guide in this quest. He mentions the old 
warning, which is far from useless, that “‘those who do not study history 
are doomed to repeat it’’ (p. 3). 

Entering, first, upon a discussion of the nature and meaning of history, 
the importance of a point of view, a unifying concept, is immediately 
postulated. Shinn’s own point of view is reasonably apparent — there 
are errors and distortions in the biblical records (p. 6), the history of the 
human race can be suggested in a paragraph and the paragraph neither 
mentions nor implies God (pp. 11f.). This is not very promising. But 
then Christianity is contrasted with the faith in progress (pp. 21 ff.), and 
there is a suggestion that Bethlehem may have been more important than 
Hiroshima (p. 13). The basis then is the vague and uncertain Christianity 
of modern protestant America. 

Fortunately, the development is an improvement upon the foundation, 
an infrequent but welcome phenomenon. Three important strands in the 
thread of history are stressed: ‘‘the ultimate eschatological fulfillment’, 
the significance of the church, the appreciation of the process of history 
itself (pp. 52f.). Starting with a lengthy treatment of Augustine, the 
thought of Aquinas, of Luther, of Calvin and of the Anabaptists is related 
to these strands. Passing to modern times, there are, first, extended 
discussions of the idea of progress as it appears in German Idealism, in 
the social gospel, and in Marxism. The Roman approaches of neo-thomism, 
of Maritain and von Hiigel are explored. 

Proceeding to a proper stress upon eschatology, the inadequacy of 
human progress is pointed up. Coming back to the fundamental problem 
of history, the contributions of many moderns, Collingwood, Harrison, 
Berdyaev, Cullmann, Barth, Brunner, Léwith are helpfully evaluated. 
There is an extended parenthesis (chapter VIII in its entirety) which 
deals with Arnold Toynbee, and, finally, we are required to recognize 
that “the problem of history for faith is the problem of the sovereignty of 
God” (p. 247). Providence is vindicated by the key of eschatology. 

There is a very useful ‘Guide to Some Literature in the Field’’ covering 
eighteen pages, and an extensive index closes the volume. 

Providence is vindicated, we said, by the key of eschatology. Christi- 
anity is a linear, historical religion. It recognizes the transcendence of 
God which gives history its meaning (p. 33), but it looks forward to an 
end-objective. Contemporary philosophies do not provide an adequate 
one. Finally Shinn settles for something like the eschatology of Johannes 
Weiss, Albert Schweitzer and certain phases of Karl Barth. History is 
a problem demanding solution. God redeems it from outside itself. The 
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end, the consequence, still future, redeems the process, the present, by 
union with it. 

Shinn sees that the problem of history can only be solved by a recogni- 
tion of the sovereignty of God. This must be related to eschatology. It also 
must be related to the process of history. He rejects the easy solutions 
that forget this. The sovereignty of God must be supported, in the in- 
dividual case, by the personal confession of faith in “‘God as Lord and 
Savior” (p. 259). This involves recognition of the love of God. 

The reviewer believes this volume to be one of the most helpful con- 
temporary attempts to see the problems of history in the light of Christi- 
anity. But if it is to be of maximum value, it must be understood to refer 
to phenomena in a world where the ‘Sovereign Lord’ (p. 272) is the 
omnipotent creator God of the Scriptures, where faith is based, contrary 
to Shinn, upon “the authority of a book’’ (p. 269), not as a human book 
but as the infallible revelation of that Sovereign God. It is possible, at 
times, to know that ‘‘a cause represents the divine program” (p. 264), 
not in the sense that it will historically ‘“‘succeed’”’ but in the sense that 
it is true to the revealed orders of the omnipotent Sovereign. With these 
postulates in mind, the present work is distinctly superior to volumes, 
such as one now current, which attempt to explain history by limiting the 
powers and rulership of God. This book gives an excellent introduction 
to the insistent problem of the times, the meaning of events for Christians. 


PAuL WOOLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Steven Barabas: So Great Salvation. The History and Message of the 
Keswick Convention. Westwood, N. J.: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
n. d. [c. 1952]. xiv, 193. $2.50. 


In the Foreword to this volume Fred Mitchell, chairman of the Keswick 
Convention Council from 1948 to 1951, says: “It is a book which is faithful 
and accurate; it is well annotated with sources of his (Dr. Barabas’) infor- 
mation; it is saturated with an appreciative spirit, for he himself has been 
so much helped by Keswick. The book will form a text-book and a reference 
book on this unique movement which has been reproduced with more or 
less similarity in every continent.’”’ (p. x). This endorsement by one so 
closely associated with Keswick is borne out by perusal of the book. 
Dr. Barabas has utilised the most representative spokesmen of Keswick 
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and, without being tedious, has quoted freely on practically every phase 
of Keswick’s witness. 

This book is very well written. Oftentimes there is repetition, but 
this is obviously intentional and is dictated by the necessity of driving 
home the message of Keswick and of showing the large measure of agree- 
ment that prevails among Keswick leaders on those subjects with which 
the Keswick movement concerns itself. 

There is a useful survey of the history of the movement, dealing with 
the antecedents of Keswick in the Higher Life Movement and with the 
Broadlands Conference, the Oxford Union meeting, and the Brighton 
Convention, leading up to the first convention at Keswick in June 1875. 
At the end of the book there are biographical sketches of nine Keswick 
leaders. 

The Keswick movement in England must be assessed with both appre- 
ciation and discrimination. Any one who is sensitive to the high demands 
of the Christian vocation and who is aware of the low level on which 
Christian life and testimony are so frequently conducted must find himself 
in deep agreement with the earnest contrition which has characterised 
so many of the Keswick leaders and with their insistent plea for the 
appropriation and application of the resources of God’s cleansing and 
sanctifying grace. Keswick is intended to be a spiritual clinic for the 
cure of the lethargy and coldness, the self-complacency and indifference 
which are so prevalent in protestant churches. Certain emphases which 
Keswick propounds call for special commendatory mention. 

1. Keswick has evinced a renewed appreciation of the implications 
for sanctification of the union of the believer with Christ. In this respect 
Romans 6 may be said to be the key passage, and Keswick has focussed 
attention on the once-for-allness of the victory over sin secured for the 
believer in virtue of his union with Christ in the efficacy of his death 
and the power of his resurrection. 2. Keswick recognises that sanctifi- 
cation is a process in connection with which the believer’s responsibility 
is to be fully exercised. J. Elder Cumming’s statement of the case (pp. 
67 ff.) is representative of the stress which Keswick placed upon the 
necessity of diligence, watchfulness, and prayer. In Evan Hopkins’ words, 
“‘ ‘Sanctification in the sense of conformity to the life and character of 
Christ is a process, a gradual process, a continuous process, an endless 
process’’”’ (p. 114). 3. There is the recognition of, indeed constant stress 
upon, the work and presence of the Holy Spirit in the heart and life of 
the believer; the ‘“‘Spirit-filled life’ is the ‘‘central, dominating theme 
of the Convention” (p.146). We need only elementary appreciation of 
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the claims of Christ upon his disciples to understand how significant was 
the rehabilitation of such truths as these in an age when evangelical 
fervour had fallen to a very low ebb. Furthermore, when we think of the 
honoured names which have been associated with Keswick like those 
of Handley Moule, Webb-Peploe, Andrew Murray, A. T. Pierson, we 
have to reckon with a movement which enlisted the support of cultured 
and devoted servants of Christ and one hesitates to embark upon criticism. 
But the cause neither of truth nor of love is promoted by suppressing 
warranted criticism. A few examples will be given of points at which 
adverse judgment seems to be demanded. 

1. Keswick has not been successful in delivering itself from one of the 
greatest liabilities of its predecessor, the Higher Life Movement. While 
Keswick stresses the gravity of sin, there is still an underestimation of 
the consequence for the believer of remaining indwelling sin, of what 
Keswick itself calls the tendency to sin. Going hand in hand with this 
failure is a corresponding preoccupation with what it calls known sin, 
apparent in its definition that ‘‘ ‘the normal Christian life is one of uniform 
sustained victory over known sin’”’ (p. 84; cf. p. 99). If sin still dwells 
in the believer, if there is still the tendency to sin, if corruption has not 
been eradicated, all of which Keswick admits, then we ought to be always 
conscious of that sin. It is not by any means a virtue to say, as Evan 
Hopkins says, that we need not be “‘ ‘conscious of that tendency’ ’’ (p. 50). 
Keswick insists upon counteraction as opposed to suppression and eradi- 
cation. But it is just here that what we are compelled to censure as the 
superficiality of Keswick’s conception of the consequence of remaining 
indwelling sin appears. Indwelling sin is still sin and the believer ought 
always to be conscious of it as such. To fail to be conscious of it amounts 
either to hypocrisy or self-deception. To have sin in us and not to be 
conscious of it is itself grave sin; it is culpable ignorance or culpable 
ignoring. As long as sin remains there cannot be freedom from conscious 
sin for the simple reason that in the person who is sensitive to the gravity 
of sin and to the demands of holiness this sin that remains is always 
reflected in consciousness. Again, indwelling sin is defiling and it defiles 
the holiest of the believer’s thoughts, words, and actions. The specifically 
deliberate and volitional is never immune to the defilement which proceeds 
from the corrupt nature and that is why the most sanctified of saints are 
oftentimes most acutely aware of their sinfulness just when by the power 
of Christ and the grace of the Holy Spirit they are engaged in the holiest 
of their undertakings. 


If we are to use any of the terms mentioned above with reference to 
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the grace of God as it is brought to bear upon the corrupt nature, namely, 
suppression, counteraction, eradication, the last is the only proper one. It 
is by progressive renewal of heart and mind that we are progressively 
sanctified. And that is just saying that it is by progressive eradication of 
inward corruption that we are progressively conformed to the image 
of Christ; a progressive conformation which comes to expression in the 
life of conscious understanding, feeling, and will. It is only as we are 
sanctified within that we can be sanctified in what is more overt and volun- 
tary. B. B. Warfield comes in for criticism at Barabas’ hands in this 
connection. But the criticism exposes the fallacy and even inconsistency 
of the Keswick position. What Warfield said was that the Holy Spirit 
“cures our sinning precisely by curing our sinful nature; He makes the 
tree good that the fruit may be good’” (p. 71). This Barabas regards 
as “unscriptural and dangerous” (p. 72). But on any scriptural view 
of human nature and of sanctification how could progressive conformation 
to divine holiness be by any other process than by that of cleansing the 
heart of its inherent corruption? And this is nothing if it is not eradication 
of that corruption, an eradication, of course, which will not be complete 
until sanctification is complete. Besides, Warfield means in principle 
what is formally expressed by Barabas himself when he speaks of ‘‘a gradu- 
al transformation by the Holy Spirit who works within’’ (p. 85). And 
Warfield would be the first to say of this process that it can ‘‘never be 
said to be complete in this life’ (idem). Barabas’ averment to the effect 
that on Warfield’s position “it should be practically, if not entirely, impos- 
sible to sin’’ (p. 73) toward the end of the believer's life evinces again 
failure to assess the gravity and liability of any remaining corruption, 
a gravity of which Warfield took full account. 

2. While Keswick maintains in commendable fashion the implications 
for sanctification of union with Christ in his death and resurrection and 
places a much-needed emphasis upon Paul’s teaching in Romans 6, there 
is at the same time shortcoming in the interpretation and application of 
this passage and of others of like import. The freedom from the dominion 
of sin of which Paul speaks is the actual possession of every one who is 
united to Christ. It is not merely positional victory which every believer 
has secured (cf. pp. 84 ff.). When Paul says in Romans 6:14, “Sin shall not 
have dominion over you”, he is making an affirmation of certainty with 
respect to every person who is under the reigning power of grace and 
therefore with respect to every one who is united to Christ. This victory 
is received by faith in Christ and in effectual calling. It is not achieved 
by process or by prolonged effort directed to that end. It is the once-for-all 
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gift of God’s grace in uniting us to Christ in the virtue of his death and 
resurrection. But it is not simply positional, far less is it potential; it is 
actual. And because it is actual it is experimental. To speak of freedom 
from the dominion of sin in terms other than the actual as, if we will, 
experimental is to indulge in an abstraction which has no relevance to 
the question at issue. It is true that there are differing degrees in which 
the implications of this freedom from the dominion of sin are realised 
in experience. In other words, there are differing degrees in which the “‘reck- 
oning’”’ to which Paul exhorts in Romans 6 is applied and brought to 
expression in the life and experience of believers. But the victory over 
sin is not secured by the ‘‘reckoning’’; it is secured by virtue of union 
with Christ in that initial faith comprised in effectual calling and is there- 
fore the possession of every believer however tardy may be his advance 
in the path of progressive sanctification. Reckoning ourselves to be dead 
indeed unto sin but alive to God is not the act of faith whereby victory 
is achieved; this reckoning is the reflex act and presupposes the deliverance 
of which Paul speaks in Romans 6:14. If we fail to take account of this 
basic and decisive breach with sin, specifically with the rule and power 
of sin, which occurs when a person is united to Christ in the initial saving 
response to the gospel, it is an impoverished and distorted view of salvation 
in Christ that we entertain and our doctrine of sanctification is correspond- 
ingly impaired. 

3. It is to be appreciated that the Keswick leaders, as a rule, interpret 
Romans 7:14-25 as depicting the experience of one who is a believer. 
But when they maintain that “the experience of struggle and defeat 
here described is not the God-intended normal experience of Christians, 
but shows what happens when any person, regenerate or unregenerate, tries 
to conquer the old nature by self-effort” (p. 77), then we must dissent on 
several grounds. It is a bold assertion to describe the struggle of Romans 
7:14 ff. as one of defeat and that categorically and without qualification. 
And where is the evidence to support the inference that this depicts the 
struggle which ensues when a person ‘“‘tries to conquer the old nature by 
self-effort”’ or that it “is descriptive of a Christian regarded in himself, apart 
from active faith in Christ” (p. 78)? Are such protestations as “‘I delight in 
the law of God after the inward man’”’ (vs. 22) and ‘‘Consequently then 
I myself with the mind serve the law of God” (vs. 25) the language of a 
Christian ‘‘apart from active faith in Christ’’? Finally, if, even on Keswick 
assumptions, we properly estimate the implications of the sin which still 
dwells in the believer, then the conflict, indeed the contradiction, delineated 
in Romans 7:14 ff. is inevitable. Granting the presence of sin in any form 
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or to any degree and granting that the person is regenerate, it is futile 
to argue that this conflict is not normal. Any one imbued with sensitivity 
to the demands of holiness and who yearns to be holy as the Father in 
heaven is holy must experience the contradiction which Romans 7:14 ff. 
portrays. A believer without this tension would be abnormal. The more 
sanctified the believer is, the more conformed he is to the image of his 
Saviour, the more he must recoil against every lack of conformity to the 
holiness of God. If we take seriously the contradiction which resides 
in the believer between the flesh and the Spirit, between sin and righteous- 
ness, between unholiness and holiness, how could it be otherwise? As 
long as sin remains there is contradiction within the saint, and it is contra- 
diction without reservation. It is only by ignoring the reality of the contra- 
diction that we can get away from the necessity of this inward conflict. 
The holier a regenerate person is the more conscious will he be of the 
gravity of the sin that remains and the more poignant will be his detes- 
tation of it. There is no need or place for a contrast between the exultant 
confidence of Romans 8 and the struggle of Romans 7:14 ff. The more 
intense the conflict of Romans 7, the more the apostle gloried in the 
triumphing grace and hope of Romans 8 and of Romans 7 itself. And the 
more he gloried in the certitudes of Romans 8 and 7, the more he would 
be conscious of the contradiction which rested in his own bosom. It is 
only by evading the realities of sin and grace that we can escape from 
the stern realism of the conflict of Romaus 7. There is a grand candour 
in this passage, the candour of inspired utterance. 

4. The representatives of Keswick have a passionate concern for deliver- 
ance from the oppressing consciousness of sin and the dissatisfaction 
arising from this consciousness. Every person who has his eye upon the 
goal of redemption must be aware of the oppression which sin involves 
and must long for deliverance from it. But we must beware of the tendency 
to complacency which is the snare of perfectionism. As long as sin remains 
we must have the consciousness of it and the ensuing dissatisfaction. 
The more sanctified the believer becomes the more acute becomes his 
conviction of the sinfulness that is his, the more he loathes it and reproaches 
himself for it. Here again one feels that the passion for freedom from the 
oppressing consciousness of sin, so characteristic of Keswick leaders, betrays 
a lack of appreciation of what the presence of sin ought to mean in the 
consciousness of the believer. 

5. Keswick insists upon the distinction between the gradual and 
continuous process by which we are conformed to the image and character of 
Christ and the definite decision for holiness, the whole-hearted dedication to 
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God, which is a point or crisis (cf. pp. 86, 114 f.). But must we not bear 
in mind that decision for holiness or dedication to God is itself something 
to which progressive sanctification must be applied? We may not assume 
that dedication is as whole-hearted as it needs to become and as it will 
become for the believer who grows in the knowledge of Christ and of the 
demands of his Lordship. 

To the present reviewer Keswick appears to be still encumbered by 
liabilities which impair its effectiveness as a convention “for the promotion 
of scriptural holiness”’ (p. 30). These liabilities might be assessed in various 
ways. But, in a word, they are related to or stem from failure to take 
adequate account of the implications of the presence of sin in the believer 
and of the effects which must follow in his consciousness. This reflects 
a defective view of holiness and of its demands, which, in turn, gravely 
prejudices what is the central message of Keswick, “‘scriptural holiness’’. 


JoHN Murray 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Royden Keith Yerkes: Sacrifice in Greek and Roman Religions and Early 
Judaism. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1952. xix, 267. $3.50. 


In the volume under consideration, the Hale Lectures of 1951, the 
author tells us of his early interest in sacrificial rites and the questions 
which kept coming to his mind through the years as he delved into materials 
dealing with the ancient worship of the Jews, Greeks and Romans. The 
questions were these: ‘‘Why was sacrifice used by early Christians to 
interpret the work of Jesus? Why was it adopted to explain the ideal of 
the Christian life? How came it to be the dominant explanation of the 
Christian Eucharist? Why are men so divided upon this question today?” 
(p. x). The answers, as Yerkes understands them, are to be found at least 
in part in the lectures delivered at Seabury-Western. 

Since “sacrifice is a peculiarly religious term” (p. 7), necessity is laid 
upon us to seek to understand “‘the significance of religion in human 
culture’’ (idem) and so to consider how religion originated. The gift theory, 
that of a common meal with the gods, and other suggestions are rejected. 
Revelation is apparently not the answer. Rather, the answer is to be 
found in man’s awareness of “invisible and intangible powers with which 
he must needs reckon” (p. 15) and his efforts to understand these powers, 
to cooperate with those which were friendly and to turn aside the influences 
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which were harmful (p. 16). Some of the powers were seen in animal life, 
and the fancy of primitive man concluded that if the animals were eaten 
the powers would become his. Similarly, when the powers of nature be- 
came personified, it seemed natural “since eating the food effected some 
sort of union with the powers, that part of the food must come into contact 
with the powers themselves” and “since these powers were chiefly 
of the upper air, the food which went to them was that which had passed 
into the smoke of the fire which roasted it” (p. 23). This view fits in well 
with the author’s conclusion that thuein (to sacrifice) is from the root thu, 
that ‘“‘thwein would mean to make smoke and theoi would be receivers of 
smoke”’ (p. 24). 

Yerkes maintains that rites and ceremonies, such as the common meal, 
did not come into being as reasoned expressions of religion but in one way 
or another became vehicles to this end as time went along. He therefore 
endeavors to trace the possible origin of some of these rites, especially 
blood rites. He is especially interested in the ancient practice of eating, 
in its entirety, a whole animal, whether cooked or raw, and finds in non- 
Jewish religion the Passover elements, which in Scripture purport to be 
divine prescriptions. 

His viewpoint in general is a naturalistic one. Originally Jehovah may 
have been but the force manifesting itself in such phenomena as wind- 
storms and earthquakes (p. 23). The Hebrew prohibition of the eating 
of blood is not to be found in God-given directions but in evolving religious 
practices (pp. 46, 86). The narrative of the giving of the Law was but a 
“Hebrew story” (p. 94). “Some of the oldest literature shows Hebrew 
religion to have been akin to that of all primitive peoples” (p. 117). Quite 
possibly the sacrificial pattern of the Canaanites was taken over by the 
Hebrews (p. 123). The disposition of the sacrificed animal’s hide, the 
sprinkling of blood upon the altar, and the never-dying altar fire are all to 
be explained naturally, apart from revelation (pp. 137f.). The Biblical 
account of Josiah’s great passover is but ‘“‘a late post-exilic tradition” 
(p. 149). And our modern term “God” is rich in conserving the excellencies 
of ‘Yahweh and Zeus and Dagon” (p. 160). 

As the author proceeds to examine the ritual pattern of Greek sacrifice 
(thusia), he finds it very similar to that of Hebrew sacrifice which involved 
the burning of part but not all of the sacrificial animal. As is his quite 
regular procedure, he transliterates the names of the various terms for 
offerings and so speaks of this as zevach. His conclusion is that “sacrifice” 
does not include, though it is preceded by, acts of purification. This con- 
clusion is the basic thesis underlying the entire book and finds special 
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application in the discussion of atonement and sacrifice as applied to 
Christ and His followers. Sacrifice and worship are identical if from both 
is excluded the idea of reconciliation. 

A detailed analysis of the Hebrew word kipper, familiarly known through 
the King James Version as “‘to atone”, and its translations in the Septu- 
agint and other versions leads Yerkes to connect the word with prayer 
and cleansing rather than with reconciliation. He points out that the 
Septuagint translators did not once render it by katallassein (to reconcile) 
(p. 179). Acts introductory to worship were necessary to clear the path 
and compensate for human frailties, but not for wilful sins; for such, 
there was no remedy (p. 169). ‘Atonement’, therefore, is not a part of 
the doctrine of sacrifice, nor must it be accomplished as a prerequisite 
to sacrifice. 

This means that though Christ as a sacrifice was concerned with knowing 
the will of God, with living in cooperation and fellowship with God, with 
relying fully upon the power of God and with surrendering himself com- 
pletely to God (cf. p. 202), His death was but a reflection of His life, and 
nothing of atonement, reconciliation, substitution and sin-bearing was 
involved. Likewise we, in participating in His sacrifice, find that “the 
flesh need not rule our choices” (p. 210). We can live the Christ life; we 
can move onward toward the ideal which it presents. Although He did not 
suffer in our stead, ‘‘He suffered for us’’ (idem). ‘“‘ ‘If we suffer with him, 
we shall also reign with him.’ Where he has ascended we may also in heart 
and mind thither ascend and with him continually dwell” (idem). Religion 
is not a matter of expiation or reconciliation or propitiation or placation 
or imputation or justification or regeneration but a matter of triumph 
over finiteness or the sharing of the humanity of Christ (cf. p. 213). 

What shall we say by way of evaluating this thesis? Significantly enough, 
the writer of one New Testament book used the word thusia more times 
than it is used in all the rest of the New Testament. How did he employ 


it? This is what he wrote: Hebrews 5:1—‘. . . that he may offer both 
gifts and thusias for sins”. Hebrews 7:27 — ‘‘. . . to offer up thusias, first 
for his own sins, and then for the people’s: for this he did once, when he 
offered up himself’. Hebrews 9:26—‘‘. . . but now once in the end of 
the world hath he appeared to put away sin by the ¢husias of himself”. 
Hebrews 10:12 — “But this man, after he had offered one thusian for sins 
for ever, sat down on the right hand of God... .’’. Hebrews 10:26 — “For if 
we sin wilfully after that we have received the knowledge of the truth, 
there remaineth no more thusia for sins . . .”. The writer of Hebrews 


leaves no doubt about sacrifice being concerned with the sin problem. 
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Yerkes was not unaware of this evidence when he wrote his book, but 
like others whose theories do not fit alJ the evidence, he chose to explain 
it away. Of the writer of Hebrews he says, ‘‘His eager spirit and his com- 
plete devotion exceeded his knowledge of ancient rites and his ability to 
use words properly . . . . Nevertheless, his purpose was lofty’’ (p. 211). 
He then argues that the writer is trying to say that “Christians who are 
united with Christ must expect to share his whole life of sacrifice, both 
the reproaches and the humiliations, as well as the eternal triumph to 
which the Christ life leads” (p. 212). Space does not permit us to develop 
the counter argument to demonstrate that the writer of Hebrews was 
dealing with problems relating to expiation and reconciliation and pro- 
pitiation, but careful exegesis of the passages cited and their context 
shows this to be the case. It is significant that Heb. 2:17 connects Christ’s 
work as High Priest with the effecting of expiation, that Hebrews is so 
much concerned with the remission of sins through the shedding of blood, 
and that the death of Christ is so prominent in this Book which stresses 
the mediatorial activity of our Lord. According to Hebrews, the Old 
Testament sacrificial system was rich in types and shadows of the re- 
demptive work which Christ was to perform when He came in the flesh, 
but if Yerkes is correct, the Jewish sacrificial rites and ceremonies were 
but accidental and were due to die a natural death when outgrown (passim). 

The author of the volume under consideration follows the Liberal school 
in his acceptance of the documentary analysis and the dates assigned to 
the various portions of the Old Testament. In doing so, he frequently 
passes judgments which the Conservative cannot accept, such as that the 
idea of a central place of worship was late (pp. 117, 130), that the ‘olah 
or burnt offering was a post-exilic ceremony (pp. 126, 130, 144), that the 
tent of meeting and its ceremonies were a backward projection of the later 
temples (pp. 131, 133), that the so-called priestly recorders were ‘‘primarily 
not historians but religious enthusiasts”’ (p. 140), that the use of the word 
qorban could not have been Mosaic (pp. 145, 147), that the Pentateuchal 
references to divination by the finger-shaped lobe of a liver were all post- 
exilic (p. 156), and that chronologically the first reference to the levites 
as menial sanctuary servants is to be found in Ezekiel (p. 189). Actually, 
there is little common ground for the Liberal and the Conservative when 
it comes to Old Testament studies. 

A number of miscellaneous statements of the author are open to question. 
Three times (pp. 40, 154 and 185) he refers to the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, each time suggesting that the priest and the levite thought 
the injured man a corpse and therefore the law of ceremonial defilement 
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stood in the way of their assisting him. Yerkes is not hesitant to make a 
general charge of ‘“‘homiletical misinterpretation’”’ against exegetes of this 
passage who fail to understand the situation mentioned. However, the 
text is not at all clear that the priest and levite believed the man to be 
dead. The difference between them and the Samaritan was not that they 
could not touch the wounded man but that they did not have compassion, 
whereas the Samaritan did. They were not good neighbors; he was. Our 
Lord had much to say against the non-Biblical traditions of the Jews, but 
when He rebuked them for cleaving to the letter rather than to the spirit 
of the Law, it was His practice to make the criticism not veiled but very 
clear. Another questionable point is that at which the author seems to 
assume that the ark originally contained divination stones but that later 
the stones were large in size and had the decalogue inscribed upon them 
(p. 32). Again, he infers that it was legitimate for anyone to offer a zevach 
if he were a prophet or king (p. 147), but Jeroboam’s act, to which he 
refers, was plainly not acceptable, and Uzziah suffered grievously for 
attempting to offer sacrifice (II Chr. 26:16 ff.). 

The volume is not without its little thrusts at others, as when he refers 
to Satan and suggests that Christianity’s acceptance of such figures is 
sure to “retard and discolour spiritual development” (p. 29) or when he 
says that “Christian churches all officially sanction strict monogamy, but 
all find ways and means for not taking the term too literally” (p. 37). 
Another jab suggests undue effort on the part of students of theology to 
connect their doctrines with a man such as Paul (p. 131). It is said also 
that when people realized that God was not physical they sensed the 
absurdity of offering Him ‘‘steaks broiled in fat” (p. 158). It is not clear 
that a barb was intended in one or two instances as, for example, when, 
in contrast to ancient disqualifications for worship, he remarks, ‘‘All this 
sounds strange to those who regard worship as a stimulating means for 
voluntary associates and who are more concerned with securing attendants 
at this vaguely defined worship than they are with the quality of the 
attendants or the character and function of the worship” (p. 170), or 
when he refers to those who mistakenly interpret the Lord’s Supper as 


ae 


merely a ‘‘ ‘sweet communion with one another’ ”’ (p. 213). 

On the asset side of the ledger, the book should prove useful to all in 
that it contains lists and tables and classified selections from Scripture 
which are convenient and helpful. These include ritual patterns and data 
pertaining to the various types of offerings and holy days, prescribed 
purifications, and the ceremony of priestly consecration. In the back 


part of the volume, there are not only copious notes to the text but also 
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interesting tables which classify the translations given to the Hebrew 
words pertaining to sacrifice. These are followed by a general index, an 
index of Greek words and phrases and an index of Latin words and phrases. 
The book is attractively printed and bound. Only one or two infelicities 
of grammar and spelling were noted by the reviewer. 


Burton L. GopDARD 


Gordon Divinity School, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 


W. K. Lowther Clarke: Concise Bible Commentary. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1953. xii, 996. $7.00. 


Biblical scholarship, both conservative and liberal, has been address- 
ing itself in our times to ambitious projects in the field of commentary- 
production. Not the least ambitious of these projects has come to its 
fruition with the publication of Dr. Clarke’s encyclopedic Concise Bible 
Commentary. The one-time editorial secretary of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of Christian Knowledge has attempted in this large volume to 
summarize many of the results of his study of the Bible throughout more 
than forty years. He not only provides commentaries on the books of the 
Bible and on most of the books of the Apocrypha, but also offers introduc- 
tions to the various books, introductions to the Pentateuch, the Apocrypha, 
and the Synoptic Gospels, a special ‘Synoptic Commentary”, a glossary of 
Bible words, a list of extra-canonical works, suggested courses of study, 
and almost thirty articles on a wide range of Biblical subjects. 

Had Clarke not possessed exceptional ability and learning and had he 
not applied himself to his task with extraordinary industry, his undertaking 
would have been condemned to superficiality and mediocrity. But as it 
is the Concise Bible Commentary has avoided both these dangers. It is 
readable, informative, and capable of performing many services for the 
discriminating reader. The very fact that it is the undertaking of one man 
rather than of a group of scholars (such as might have seemed necessary 
for a work so comprehensive as this) has its own advantages. Clarke had 
thought that one-man authorship might serve the interests of conciseness 
and unity, and the result has justified his expectation. There is, for 
example, more consistency and agreement in his work than in the first 
volume to be published of The Interpreter’s Bible (Volume VII: General 
Articles on the New Testament; The Gospel according to St. Matthew; 
The Gospel according to St. Mark). 
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Although credit must be given to Clarke for the measure of success 
which he has achieved in his ambitious undertaking, it is hardly necessary 
to call attention to the impossibility of providing an adequate commentary 
on the Bible, even when the style is concise, in a one-volume work of 
encyclopedic aspirations. Clarke found it necessary to abbreviate his 
commentaries in order to allow sufficient space for his articles (p. v). He 
does comment on many matters of significance and he has an ability to 
single out difficult and important questions; but he is required by the 
limitations of space to give insufficient attention to exegesis and exposition. 
Not even a full column, for example, is given to the comment on the 
Decalogue of Exodus 20, and at that much of the treatment is concerned 
with source criticism (p. 364). And the mere eight lines given to Hannah's 
Song in the comment on I Samuel 2:1-10 are concerned with attempting 
to prove that the song is of post-exilic date. The necessary conciseness 
of the comments, furthermore, does not always make for clarity. The 
note on Galatians 2:3 f., for instance, needs amplification and elucidation 
(p. 863, and see the note on “Circumcision”, p. 958). 

A more serious defect of the work is the author’s devotion to negative 
criticism, especially in his treatment of the Old Testament. His documen- 
tary analysis and his reconstruction of Old Testament history and of 
Hebrew religion bring confusion out of the plain and perspicuous, and 
far from illumining the Old Testament, make it virtually unrecognizable 
and incomprehensible. Clarke does his readers a disservice in failing to 
acquaint them with the force of the conservative opposition to his view- 
point. 

Clarke asserts that it is “‘generally agreed’’ that ‘‘the verbal inspiration 
of Holy Scripture cannot be held today in its old sense” (p. 6). Protestants 
who do hold the view that the autographa were inerrant, but that errors 
have been made by scribes in the transmission of the text are brushed aside 
with an uninformed and absurd dismissal (p. 312). Clarke faces up to the 
task, which he grants is sometimes impossible, of disentangling the ‘‘essen- 
tial message” or the “original ‘word’”’ of Scripture from “roughage’’ and 
“later elucidations” (p. 3). With the exceptional vision with which those 
who take his view of Scripture are characteristically endowed, he is able 
to see much that would escape the ordinary reader. For example, he finds 
that the God of the Hebrews ‘‘came to them from outside, being originally 
the God of the Midianites” (p. 47). With their acceptance of a ‘‘God iden- 
tified with Sinai or Horeb and with another tribe” are bound up conceptions 
of adoption, of God’s independent existence, and of God’s free grace (p. 48). 
He finds that “the Passover may have been originally offered to the fertil- 
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ity-god of the flocks and was in some way connected with the moon” 
(pp. 59 f., and see p. 83). When he reads in Exodus 18:21 of Moses’ appoint- 
ment of rulers, he is able to see that probably the reference is to ‘‘judicial 
enactments of the early monarchy”! (p. 77). But he is able to arrive at the 
further conclusion that these judicial enactments of the early monarchy 
were not likely to have been so symmetrical as they are represented to 
be in Exodus! And so the “disentangling’’ process proceeds. 

A much more conservative, although far from orthodox, attitude ani- 
mates the treatment of New Testament materials. There is more sobriety, 
fairness, and balance than in the treatment of the Old Testament. There 
is less devotion to ‘“‘back-formation” theories. Clarke recognizes, for in- 
stance, the folly of regarding the Passion of Christ as a back-formation from 
Stephen’s martyrdom (p. 133). Deficiencies of theological formulation 
and conception appear, as in the treatment of the Person of Christ (pp. 214, 
228), in the indecisiveness in dealing with infant baptism (p. 236), in the 
evolutionary viewpoint (p. 228), in the tendency to read much of the super- 
natural out of the New Testament miracles (pp. 291 ff.). But it is surpris- 
ing that despite these and other deficiencies Clarke comes out to as conserv- 
ative a position as he does on certain points of doctrine (see the article 
on “Doctrine in the New Testament”, pp. 185-229). There seems to 
be a sincere struggle on his part to justify and retain truths in the Christian 
Confession. One could wish that he might arrive at a truly Christian 
and Biblical epistemology. 

Clarke is favorable to a type of mystical or allegorical interpretation 
(pp. 314 f.). For him Adam and Eve are “clearly types of humanity and 
the action is timeless’’ (p. 315, and see pp. 67, 203, and 954). He is able 
to make a devotional use of the Old Testament, even of passages that in 
his judgment contain myth or error (pp. 325 ff.). For examples of a num- 
ber of particular points of questionable exegesis, attention might be called 
to the interpretation of Paul’s reference to knowing Christ after the flesh 
(p. 136), the interpretation of Romans 7-8 (p. 167), and the exegesis of 
Mark 12:35-37 (pp. 195, 216, and 705). He holds that “in the Holy Spirit”’ 
(Mark 12:36) means “‘in the inspired Scriptures’. 

It is to be regretted that the defects in Clarke’s Commentary limit the 
circle of readers to which it can be commended. It can be very profitably 
used by discriminating and well-informed readers, but it is regrettable 
that the author’s great ability, learning, and desire for truth have not 
been impressed into broader service. 


Joun H. SKILTON 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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eds., Kegley, Charles W. and Bretall, Robert W.: The Theology of Paul 
Tillich. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1952. xiv, 370. $5.50. 


This is volume I of the new Library of Living Theology, which is to be 
the theological counterpart of the Library of Living Philosophers, edited 
by Paul Schilpp. The purpose of the series is to provide an opportunity 
for constructive criticism by capable minds of today’s foremost living 
theologians and to give the subjects themselves opportunity to reply to 
their critics and to clarify their own positions. Each volume of the series 
will contain an intellectual biography written by the subject himself, 
various essays, a reply, and a complete bibliography of the subject’s works. 

A symposium of this kind is rewarding because the subject is seen in 
the light of different positions, and through the interchange of thought 
he can be understood more clearly. Such a symposium is also disappointing, 
however, because the limited space does not allow any one author to state 
his objections completely. They are often made in the most summary 
fashion. This is especially serious when dealing with so profound a mind 
as that of Dr. Tillich. His thinking is directed to such basic matters that 
it can be opposed only by a complete system. If one wishes to understand 
Tillich well he should study Tillich’s works themselves before coming to 
this book; nevertheless, for the serious study of Tillich this volume will 
be an almost indispensable aid. The essays are written by penetrating 
minds, and many of the observations are regarded highly by Tillich. He 
even congratulates Mr. Mollegan for presenting his Christology so clearly 
that he need add nothing (p. 348). The one who is only casually interested 
in Tillich should read his book, The Shaking of the Foundations, but the 
serious student will find much in this symposium to aid him in his study 
and to help him form his judgments. 

The chief flaw in this volume is its lack of a criticism from the orthodox 
point of view. The series itself is supposed to include a treatment of some 
orthodox thinker, though one is doubtful as to the outcome when he sees 
how orthodoxy is being identified with Barthianism. No really orthodox 
theologian was asked to comment on Tillich, however, and consequently 
one perspective is ignored that would have put the discussion on a broader 
basis. There is considerable diversity of opinion among the writers, but 
they all appear to be critical of the Bible and its world view. I wish there- 
fore to make the bulk of this review a summary statement of a few criti- 
cisms from the orthodox standpoint, a few of the criticisms I presented 
in my thesis: Symbol and Myth in Contemporary Theology. These criti- 
cisms are not offered without appreciation for the depth and richness of 
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Tillich’s thought, nor without the realization that any adequate answer 
must be a complete system in its own right, in which the fundamental 
questions Tillich raises are met and overcome. Though unprepared to 
present such a system I wish to state these criticisms and perhaps at least 
throw Tillich’s thought into a different perspective. 

The first criticisms have to do with the ideas of transcendence and the 
Unconditioned, and strike at’the very center of his dialectical thought. 
Tillich holds that there is a strict dialectic of the conditioned and the Un- 
conditioned. Nothing finite is unconditioned. The Unconditioned is 
transcendent. It is not being independent of the world. To think of it 
thus is to think supernaturalistically, a position Tillich has been fighting 
from the very first (pp. 341 f.). The transcendent is not a being; it appears 
only as a quality of being, as the unconditional in our experience, in 
ultimate concern and ultimate demand. It appears to us at the boundary 
of finite reason, where the subject-object relation is overcome and one 
is grasped by the Holy, the numinous experience of the mysterium tremen- 
dum et fascinosum. The Unconditioned does not destroy the conditioned, 
simply leveling it under a total negation. Neither can the conditioned 
remain alone. The Unconditioned is seen in the depth of the conditioned. 
To make a segment of reality independent, holy in itself, is demonic. In 
answer to the demonic comes the secular, prophetic criticism, once again 
asserting the transcendence of the divine. This criticism, which is found, 
for example, in the prophetic movement, and the Reformation, can result 
in total secularization. But complete secularization means that life is 
uprooted. The holy and the secular, the religious and the critical, must 
be kept in tension. 

In the idea of God Tillich also sees a tension between the Unconditioned 
and the conditioned. In our ultimate concern that which is ultimate 
drives beyond every concrete idea of God, while simultaneously that which 
is concern requires a concrete deity. Tillich finds the union of these in 
the tensionful idea of the trinity. Because the ultimate aspect of the reli- 
gious act drives beyond every particular form, Tillich can speak of the 
“atheistic movement in the religious act” (‘The Religious Symbol” in 
Journal of Liberal Religion, II, p. 27). There is an anti-theistic strain in 
this dialectical theology. God is not thought of as a being independent 
of and “prior’’ to the world. God is the ground of the world, and not vice 
versa; nevertheless there is a correlativity between God and the world. 
This is indicated also by Tillich’s idea that creation is eternal. This is 
a fact concerning dialectical theology that Van Til has emphasized for a 
long time. In Tillich it is tied in with the view that, in the spiritual, fact 
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and meaning are one. God is his meaning for us. For Tillich this involves 
the conception that God is not one who reveals himself propositionally, 
who makes commands that he requires one to obey, and who stands in 
judgment because of the refusal to accept this message. Tillich holds 
that Christianity is not a position among others that one should accept. 
In his eyes the refusal to accept some authoritative word is more divine 
than the acceptance of it. In fact, to accept such a word is demonic. We 
do not believe because God is, we do not obey because he speaks, we do not 
act because of certain facts of Christ’s life and message. Fact is not prior 
to meaning. To think that it is, and to believe in God because he is, in- 
dicates that we still move within the subject-object relationship which 
dominates in nature but which is transcended in the spiritual. Tillich 
identifies such thought with supernaturalism and brands it as rational- 
istic (Theology of Paul Tillich, pp. 341 f.). 

It appears to me that this idea of transcendence and the critical prin- 
ciple bound up with it are abstract, formal, and empty. Ferré also ques- 
tions whether Tillich has a truly Christian idea of transcendence (pp. 
249 ff.). It appears to have no specific content, as would be the case if the 
seventh commandment, for instance, were thought to be an unbreakable 
divine command. In the light of the ultimate everything special and 
definite disappears (Systematic Theology, 1, 164). It is true that Tillich 
does not simply make a total negation. He roots ontology in the fact 
that the categories are not as universal and abstract as being nor as par- 
ticular as ontic concepts (Idem) ; but behind the polar ontological elements 
(Ibid., pp. 174 ff.) there is the dark Unconditioned, which can not be 
grasped directly but is seen only through the polarity of the elements. 
This Unconditioned involves nothing in particular. It appears to be empty 
and abstract, ultimately negating everything. Thus the Christian faith 
is not final. It only witnesses to the final revelation (Jbid., p. 134). Til- 
lich says that Liberalism was right in saying that no religion could claim 
finality or even superiority (Jbid., p. 135). Tillich’s position destroys the 
antithesis. 

One may object that Tillich interprets and judges everything in terms 
of the ultimate kairos, the Christ. Is there not here something particular 
set up as a standard, some particular description, some particular message, 
some particular salvation? It is true that Tillich says that the Incarnation 
happened and that Christ is the ultimate standard; but we must remember 
that Jesus qualifies as the Christ only because he sacrifices everything in 
himself (Zbid., p. 134). This is not the Biblical idea of the active obedience 
of Christ. It is the idea that there is nothing in him, nothing that he did 
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or said, that can become the norm. He is the Christ because he includes 
the critical principle in himself. He sacrifices everything in himself without 
losing himself. It is the same with respect to the ideal of love. The divine 
love, which Christ represents, is the ultimate law ‘‘because it is the nega- 
tion of law’’ (Ibid., p. 152). 

Closely related to his idea of transcendence is the fact that Tillich 
removes theology from the ontic (Cf., Theology of Paul Tillich, pp. 251, 
341 f.). Anything in the ontic can participate in the divine and become 
a symbol of the transcendent; but it is the case that religion has nothing 
to tell us, for instance, about the immortality of the soul, a future resur- 
rection of the body, a coming new heavens and new earth, or anything 
that would occur on the plane of ordinary history as an actual event. This 
is in keeping with his existentialism. That is theologically relevant which 
deals with the meaning of our existence. Of this the ontic may be a symbol, 
but the ontic does not participate directly in the theological. There is no 
historical state before the fall, no actual fall, nor a period in which sin will 
be overcome. There are no facts that we must believe concerning Jesus. 

The simplest way to explain this idea of fact and meaning that I have 
found is to use the illustration of a sermon. It is just as if one took the 
application of a sermon, which expresses its meaning for the congregation, 
and then reduced the facts in the body of the sermon, on which the mean- 
ing was based, to symbols of this meaning. In theology fact is not prior 
to meaning. There is no division between ontology and ethics. The 
orthodox thinker will not deny that there is a meaning which must be 
brought to the congregation and that one often errs in not bringing out 
the meaning with enough force to the people. But this theology goes much 
farther than that. It says that it would be useless to preach that one 
should believe in the resurrection because it actually happened. The idea 
of resurrection is only theologically relevant as a symbol of existential 
experience. Machen attacked vigorously the idea that doctrine was only 
the changing symbolic expression of psychological experience. Unlike the 
Modernists, existentialists do not locate the source of theology in one of 
man’s functions, like the psychological; the existential is beyond all human 
functions, qualifying them. Yet they, too, hold that doctrines are sym- 
bolic, of existential truth. It is still difficult to see how the meaning can be 
preserved if the factual does not undergird it. Is it not the actual resur- 
rection of Christ that means that we have the power of overcoming the 
world? Does not Tillich use only the form of Christian words, ‘without 
the content that gives them meaning and comfort” (Van Til, The New 
Modernism, p. xx)? 
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In this theology the separation of theology from the ontic, the fact that 
all history is relative, and the position that all history is ambiguous and 
fallen make one ask how Christ can be in history. Tillich says that all 
history is characterized by a conflict of the divine and demonic. Neither 
the divine nor the satanic appears purely in history. Then how can one 
have Christ in history, who is unconditioned and through whom the New 
Being enters history? Schilder also asked this question and concluded, 
“There is no escaping it. Whoever places Satan outside of history also 
places the Christ of the Bible outside of history. He also places outside 
of history the concrete reality given in Christ...’ (Wat is de Hemel?, p. 
46). Despite the attempts at explanation Tillich’s Christology is a prob- 
lem. Tillich wishes to be a realistic theologian. He must believe that the 
New Being is a real, historical force. If it had not entered history it would 
be just an ideal, a condemnation, and not a saving power. On the other 
hand, if it is something describable, something that can be pinned down, 
on the plane of history, it could still raise itself toa new law. It seems 
that Tillich must say that this event is historical, but that it can not be 
objectivized. So all assertions in ordinary language about the final reve- 
lation, he claims, have a contradictory character, which points to the 
paradoxical reality which stands behind them (Systematic Theology, 1, 
150 f.). Mollegan speaks of this New Being in an illustration of a woman’s 
love, that operates even though described in an inadequate manner (Theol- 
ogy of Paul Tillich, p. 236). But in such a case it would be possible to get 
behind the inadequate description and pin down the reality in a true 
definition. Is it not true that if the Incarnation happened, Tillich must 
say that it happened in a mysterious realm beyond the possibility of being 
grasped or described? Tillich seeks to slip between ideal and ordinary 
event. That there is such a depth runs through all of Tillich’s thinking; 
but where it is remains a mystery to orthodox thinking. 

There are many points that could be raised, but these will have to 
suffice. The tortuous and difficult task of stating and evaluating Tillich’s 
position more adequately must wait. The orthodox thinker can learn from 
Tillich. He is a deep thinker, and if one penetrates to the dialectical 
basis of his thinking he finds it carried through with remarkable skill and 
consistency. But Tillich is at bottom a non-Reformed thinker. We can 
learn much from Tillich, and also from the volume that is dedicated to his 
theology; but for the Reformed it will have to be by way of opposition. 
Of synthesis with his thought there can be no question. 


RoBERT D. KNUDSEN 
Rockmont College, Denver 
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The Holy Bible. Revised Standard Version, containing the Old and New 
Testaments. Translated from the original tongues, being the Version set 
forth A. D. 1611, revised A. D. 1881-1885 and A. D. 1901, compared with 
the most ancient authorities and revised A. D. 1952. New York: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. xiii, 997 and v, 294. $6.00. 

Oswald T. Allis: Revised Version or Revised Bible? A Critique of the 
Revised Standard Version of the Old Testament (1952). Philadelphia: The 
Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company. 1953. iv, 60. 60c. 


Reviews of the RSV Old Testament, formal and informal, printed and 
preached, pro and con, are by now legion. (For a review of the RSV New 
Testament by N. B. Stonehouse see WT J, IX, 1 (Nov. 1946), pp. 128-131). 
It will be well, therefore, to take into account significant criticism which 
has already appeared in presenting some further evaluation of it here. 

The service performed in this field by O. T. Allis is well known to the 
readers of this journal. As a sequel to his Revision or New Translation? 
(1948) which evaluated the RSV New Testament (see the review in WTJ, 
XI, 1 (Nov. 1948), pp. 67-71), Allis has now prepared a critique of the 
RSV Old Testament. The present booklet brings together and supplements 
material contributed by Allis to Eternity, United Evangelical Action, and 
The Southern Presbyterian Journal. In his attack upon the new version’s 
Old Testament, he repeats his charge made against its New Testament that 
the changes introduced go far beyond mere revision as the name of the 
version pretends. Indeed, as the ominous title of Allis’ booklet hints, he 
concludes concerning the Old Testament section that it deserves to be 
regarded more as a consensus of its critical creators as to what the Bible 
ought to have said than as an accurate translation of what the Bible does 
say. No more damning criticism could be made. 

The RSV Old Testament may be evaluated as to form (including a 
variety of matters from punctuation to the marginal apparatus) and 
content (meaning the translation itself). 

In form the RSV must be declared unsatisfactory notwithstanding its 
attractive format. There are certain minor defects. Allis criticizes, for 
instance, the RSV’s use of quotation marks on the grounds that “they are 
at times definitely interpretive (cf. John 3:15 in RSV), and their use 
tends to become complicated, cumbersome, and confusing” (p. 56). He 
also observes with dissatisfaction that the RSV is overzealous in its search 
for poetry in the prophetic books with the result at times that words and 
phrases belonging together are confusingly divided when printed as poetry 
or that “lofty, impassioned and rhythmic prose” is changed “‘into the 
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lamest of blank verse’ (p. 60). Incidentally the RSV inconsistently 
deletes a poetic element when it paraphrases the formula ‘‘he answered 
and said” as simply ‘‘he answered’. This formula is recognized in Ras 
Shamrah texts as poetic and lends a poetic dignity when incorporated into 
prose. 

More serious defects of form are those which may be described as in- 
accurate or unfair at best and dishonest at worst. One such is that RSV 
does not use italics as did A V and ARV to advise the reader of words not 
represented in the original when it is thought necessary to clarify a Hebrew 
idiom. This becomes a serious matter when considered in conjunction 
with the RSV’s lax attitude toward the original. Then there are the 
thoroughly unreliable footnotes to which Allis devotes considerable atten- 
tion. He demonstrates that with dismaying frequency these notes mis- 
represent the facts or provide such inadequate information as to be com- 
pletely misleading (e. g., I Sam. 12:3; 17:12; I Kg. 7:2; 8:12; Ps. 73:1); 
that at times they are so unhappily formulated as to give the impression 
the Hebrew is absurd (e. g., Ps. 60:4; Jer. 25:38) ; and that there are numer- 
ous instances of violation of the promise made in the preface (p. v) to 
signalize every ‘‘correction’’ of the consonantal Hebrew and Aramaic 
text by a marginal note naming the versions, if any, on which the “‘correc- 
tion” is based and offering a translation of the Massoretic text. Anyone 
who has made any study of this matter will have a list of passages where 
there is no marginal note whatsoever to call attention to such ‘‘correc- 
tions”. Thus Allis cites a number of examples (e. g., Num. 22:5; Ruth 3:15; 
Ps. 108:16). This fault, we must believe, is the product of extensive care- 
lessness and not of dishonesty on the part of the Standard Bible Committee, 
but certainly even that is inexcusable in the execution of so solemn a task 
as the translation of the Word of God. Add to the absence of italics and 
the unmarked “corrections” of the consonantal text of the Massoretes 
the fact that the RSV makes no pretense of indicating by marginal note 
its frequent changes in the Massoretic vowels and it becomes apparent 
how woefully inadequate the apparatus is. Was the Committee afraid of 
shocking the public by a frank display of its cavalier attitude toward the 
original text or was it just that its aesthetic sense could not tolerate the 
clutter of footnotes which would be necessary to provide an adequate 
account of its mischief? 

In regard to the whole question of the RSV footnotes, Allis’ booklet 
serves as a clear and timely warning. However, there are certain points 
of which Allis repeatedly, but it would seem unnecessarily, complains. 
He objects that while it is regularly indicated in the RSV footnotes when 
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the reading of the versions has been preferred to that of the Hebrew, there 
is never any acknowledgment of it when the Hebrew has been followed 
in spite of variant readings in the versions. Again, Allis thinks it utterly 
unwarranted, when there has been a conjectural addition, to have a foot- 
note saying, ‘Hebrew lacks”. He also takes exception to the fact that 
while the external evidence supporting an emendation is cited, the external 
evidence supporting the rejected Hebrew reading is left unmentioned. For 
purposes of scholarly investigation a more complete record of the facts is, 
of course, imperative; but for the purposes in view in the RSV notes it is 
not clear to the reviewer that more may be required in these cases than is 
provided, namely, to advise the reader where the translation parts com- 
pany with the Hebrew and what support there is for such a rendering. 

The comparative importance of the form is not that of the translation 
itself. Marginal notes and italics are of no significance in public lection. 
And how much attention does the average reader pay to such things? Or 
how meaningful to him are abbreviated references to ancient versions? 
Indeed in so simple a matter as italics have not most pastors come across 
at least one person who thinks the use of them in AV and ARYV is for 
emphasis? This is not to excuse the slovenly work of the Standard Bible 
Committee in this department; in fact, we believe that constitutes a defect 
of such proportions as in itself to disqualify the RSV in this objectionable 
form from becoming the standard English version. The comparison of 
form and translation may serve, however, to suggest the question whether 
the RSV translation in itself is of such merit that, salvaged from its present 
form, it could be used as the standard translation. 

According to Allis, the RSV “is not merely a modern translation but a 
modernist translation’”’ (p. 6). He sets himself to prove that charge by 
chapter and verse in his subsequent discussion. The effectiveness and 
usefulness of the discussion is diminished because Allis has largely fused his 
criticisms of the footnotes, as such, with those of the work as a translation. 
The footnotes do provide information concerning the translators’ attitude 
to the original text, which is of primary importance in evaluating the 
translation, but in this fusion of material, which is, moreover, arranged 
under the captions used in the RSV marginal notes, the evidence concerning 
the translation is scattered and subordinated. 

The RSV translation may be criticized first for certain of its general 
features. Many of these are shared by the N. T. portion of the RSV, and 
so are long since familiar to the reader but require — and in Allis’ critique 
receive — further censure as they reappear in the O. T. Such are the use 
of paraphrase (e. g., Ps. 51:17; Ex. 4:13); the elimination from lists and 
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formulae of words arbitrarily deemed unnecessary (e. g., I Chron. 1:51 ff., 
6:62); the substitution of asyndetic for syndetic constructions at the ex- 
pense, for one thing, of the oriental flavor of the original (e. g., Gen. 1:2); 
and injudicious modernizing of style as in the abominable policy adopted 
regarding the use of “thou” and ‘‘you’’. Also, various scholars have, and 
will, question the renderings of certain passages as being grammatically 
impossible or awkward (e. g., the marginal reading of Gen. 1:1; 9:26). 
Particularly objectionable is the rash of unnecessarily interpretive render- 
ings, especially those without benefit of marginal note. A tendency in this 
direction is involved in the flaws already enumerated but it requires 
specific notice. Everyone is aware that all translation involves interpre- 
tation, but there remains a difference between a translation and a com- 
mentary, which is at times obliterated by the RSV. It is granted that some 
of the instances involve correct interpretations and provide a smoother 
translation. For instance, in Ezek. 38:8 the RSV substitutes for a pronoun 
its antecedent “land” and then renders even that ad sensum so that what 
appears is “its people” (no marginal note). This is apparently a correct 
interpretation. Another example which illustrates the translator’s problem 
is found in Zech. 5:11, where there is a series of third feminine singular 
pronominal suffixes, the antecedent of which might be ‘‘the woman”’ or 
“the ephah” (which is feminine in Hebrew). Here an English version is 
compelled to be interpretive because the English pronominal system in- 
cludes a neuter which it would have to use if the antecedent were ‘‘the 
ephah”. The ARV takes “the woman’”’ as the antecedent, and translates, 
“To build her a house in the land of Shinar; and when it is prepared she 
shall be set there in her own place’. But the RSV reads ‘‘ ‘To the land of 
Shinar (this alters the original), to build a house for it; and when this is 
prepared, they will set the ephah down there on its base’”’. The reviewer 
accepts the interpretation reflected in the ARV, but must allow that one 
version is no more interpretive than the other, although the RSV charac- 
teristically takes the additional liberty of rendering one of the pronouns 
as “the ephah” (and again no marginal note). However, there are other 
cases, not thus defensible as harmless or unavoidable, where RSV presumes 
to give an unnecessarily interpretive translation of words whose inter- 
pretation has long been strenuously debated (e. g., Dan. 9:24; Isa. 53:1). 

Secondly, the RSV translation may be criticized for its low estimate of 
the trustworthiness of the Hebrew text which has come down to us. The 
translators’ preface indicates that they accept the modern critical recon- 
struction of the history of the transmission of the Hebrew text. Thus, 
they describe the extant Hebrew manuscripts as “based on a standardized 
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form of the text established many centuries after the books were written’, 
or more specifically as “‘fixed early in the Christian era’’ (p. v). The impli- 
cation of such statements is that the Hebrew text was for centuries in a 
state of flux, differing considerably from manuscript to manuscript until 
Jewish scholars at last acquired sufficient concern and reverence for their 
Scriptures to standardize one of the by-then-far-from-the-original recen- 
sions of the Hebrew text. Such a reconstruction involves many historical 
and theological questions, including the whole matter of the development 
of the O. T. Canon, which cannot be considered here. We can only state 
it as our own conviction that the critical conclusions are based on an 
exaggeration of some evidence and a neglect of other evidence, and indicate 
that those who accept those conclusions can hardly acquiesce in the descrip- 
tion of the Hebrew text in the Westminster Confession (I, 8): “by his 
singular care and providence kept pure in all ages’’. 

The chief value of Allis’ critique, in spite of criticisms made above, is 
the abundance of evidence he details from the RSV betraying the trans- 
lators’ low estimate of the Hebrew text as seen in their excessive preference 
for the reading of one or more of the ancient versions or of modern con- 
jecture. There are cases of such preference where the Hebrew makes per- 
fectly clear and good sense (e. g., Ps. 68:4; 75:9; Job 24:14); where harmo- 
nistic changes are introduced to solve contradictions which do not exist 
(e. g., Judg. 14:15; Jer. 34:14); where the Hebrew text is not given the 
benefit of a possible doubt (e. g., Ezek. 34:16); and where the Hebrew is 
unnecessarily judged deficient (Gen. 4:8; 21:9) or excessive (Ps. 7:12; 
80:15). 

In his discussion of II Sam. 1:21 Allis makes one unqualified statement 
which requires commenti“‘we should also remember that the Bible is a 
unique book and a self-explanatory book which owes nothing to pagan 
myths or legends” (p. 24). We do not believe the orthodox view of the 
Bible outlaws the possibility that there are in it literary allusions to pagan 
myths. Likely that is not Allis’ meaning, but his remark gives that im- 
pression since in the context he is opposing the substitution of a phrase 
from a Ras Shamrah text for the Hebrew reading. According to the 
available evidence we agree with Allis’ judgment that the Hebrew deserves 
the preference at this point. However, there would be no reason for the 
orthodox scholar to be dumbfounded by the discovery of an ancient 
Hebrew manuscript of II Samuel with the phrase from Ras Shamrah, nor 
need the implication disquiet him that David had in this poetic lament 
taken over a phrase from a well-known Canaanite poem. 

To sum up the second criticism of the RSV translation, the changes it 
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introduces are due more to a new attitude toward old evidence than to the 
discovery of new evidence as is suggested in propaganda for the RSV. 
Allis aptly remarks concerning the RSV emendations: ‘‘they practically 
make the textual study of the Old Testament a game of Anagrams; and 
one which is easier than the regular game because they can reject and 
discard any letters which they do not need to form the new combination” 
(p. 28). Similar opinions of the RSV have been voiced by other than ortho- 
dox Christian scholars. So, for instance, Dr. Joseph Reider in his review of 
RSV says, “‘in their great zeal to simplify the language of the translation 
the revisers ventured to lay hands on the original Hebrew text for the same 
purpose of simplification; in other words they proceeded to adopt many 
readings, additions and explanations, from the Septuagint and other 
versions, assuming offhandedly that they existed in the original Hebrew, 
which is very problematical; also to make many modern emendations of 
difficult passages, veritable distortions of the original text, to suit their 
momentary conceptions or preconceived notions... . while they may have 
thus produced a readable text it is very doubtful whether they have 
reproduced in English the original Scriptures” (Jewish Quarterly Review, 
XLIII, 4 (April, 1953), pp. 381 f.). The RSV thus becomes an instrument 
for popularizing the critical attitude in Biblical studies. 

A third criticism of the RSV as a translation is that, in a survey of the 
familiar messianic passages of the O. T., there emerges a series of changes 
which reflects a theological bias against recognizing the full teaching of 
the Old Testament concerning the divine Messiah. These changes involve 
unwarranted preference of the versions over the unproblematic Hebrew 
(Ps. 72:5); mistranslation of the Hebrew (Is. 7:14; 52:15; Ps. 45:6); com- 
pletely undisciplined and unnecessary conjecture (Ps. 2:11, 12); and mis- 
interpretation in defiance of clear N. T. evidence (Ps. 110:1; Zech. 6:13). 

It is particularly serious to find this animus against supernatural redemp- 
tion in combination with the already noticed RSV characteristics of exces- 
sive freedom and interpretation. Even in relation to a proper employment 
of intrinsic evidence in the textual criticism back of translation, the un- 
sympathetic attitude of the revisers would be foreboding. For, as B. B. 
Warfield has stated it: ‘The preparation for a just use of this method of 
criticism consists, therefore, in a serious and sympathetic study of the 
author in hand; and without this, all appeal to it is but opening the flood- 
gates to the most abounding error’”’ (Textual Criticism of the New Testament, 
(1886), p. 85). 

There is a statement in the revisers’ preface we would do well to notice 
in considering their theological bent. It occurs in explanation of their 
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abandonment of the term “Jehovah” and return to the policy of AV in 
rendering the tetragrammaton. The decision itself we agree is a good one, 
but we cannot accept the second reason offered for it: “‘the use of any proper 
name for the one and only God, as though there were other gods from 
whom he had to be distinguished, was discontinued in Judaism before the 
Christian era and is entirely inappropriate for the universal faith of the 
Christian Church”’ (p. vii). This suggestion that there is contradiction, 
and that on the most fundamental religious question of monotheism, be- 
tween the O. T. and N. T. revelations is a blatant acknowledgment that 
the convictions of the revisers are not compatible with belief in the Bible 
as a divine and, therefore, infallible Word. 

Our conclusion is that the RSV is so marred by serious flaws both in 
form and translation that it is unworthy of becoming the standard English 
version it aspires to be and, indeed, that in the area of difference between 
RSV and AV or ARV there is more of retrogression in RSV than improve- 
ment. As for Allis’ critique, it produces evidence enough to prove that 
much. In that it pays scant attention to the measure of improvement in 
RSV it (and this review) are liable to the criticism of being one-sided. By 
way of defence it must be insisted that the RSV is to be judged against the 
standard of its pretensions, which are such as to put the burden of proof 
squarely upon itself. However, we are afraid that Allis weakens his argu- 
ment by trying to prove too much. This we believe he does in concluding 
that RSV is a revised Bible rather than a revised version. The RSV is 
indeed informed by a theological animus which could, if it gave full vent 
to itself, produce a revised Bible more to its liking, but the actual extent 
of that influence in RSV seems to be only such as to make it a revised ver- 
sion with dangerous tendencies in general and numerous lamentable 
blemishes in detail. 


MEREDITH G. KLINE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


David Wesley Soper: Major Voices in American Theology. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press. 1953. 217. $3.50. 


The author of this significant volume, David Wesley Soper, is a young 
theologian in his forties, who received his theological training at Biblical 
Seminary in New York City, holds a Ph.D. degree from Drew University, 
and is now professor and chairman of the Department of Religion at 
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Beloit College. Beginning in 1939, his study was preoccupied with Euro- 
pean theologians, and in the summers of 1947, 1948 and 1950 he completed 
“a series of personal interviews, on the meaning and message of basic 
theology for this age, with thirty-three major European thinkers” (p. 11) 
while he occupied the pulpit of the American Cathedral in Paris. In 1948 
Nels F. S. Ferré urged him to prepare a readable book on contemporary 
American theology and his answer was simply ‘“‘there is no American 
theology” (idem). However, Ferré reopened the subject in 1951 and 
convinced the author that he should undertake the task. His purpose 
in this book is: ‘“To enable thinking laymen and ministers to understand 
that theology is a living activity in America today, to see its diversity 
of treatment of the great themes, to grasp its unity of impact, to answer 
the urgent question, ‘What is informed American Christianity thinking 
today?’ ’’ (back flap). 

The book itself is “A Summary and Appraisal of the Lives and Writings 
of ... Edwin Lewis, Reinhold Niebuhr, Nels F. S. Ferré, Paul Tillich, 
H. Richard Niebuhr, Robert L. Calhoun”. These six men were chosen 
from twenty-four contemporary American theologians suggested by many 
seminary professors and church leaders because they headed every list 
(p. 10). The sequence of chapters, according to the author, is that ‘‘one 
seemed the best commentary on its predecessor, and the best introduction 
to its successor. Continuity of idea and discontinuity of treatment deter- 
mined the order of presentation”, though personal inclination and interest 
“could not be wholly eliminated” (idem). The author’s concern is that: 
“Theology must speak not merely about the meaning which man creates, 
but primarily about the meaning and the mystery which have created, 
and are now creating, man’’ (idem). 

Thus Soper begins his presentation with his fellow Methodist and 
former teacher Edwin Lewis (born 1881), professor emeritus of Systematic 
Theology and the Philosophy of Religion in Drew Theological Seminary 
and the oldest of the six. Lewis began his long career at Drew in 1916 
and it is often said that he was ‘‘first a liberal, then an evangelical, and 
is now a simon-pure Zoroastrian (one who believes that the battle between 
God and Satan is eternal)’’ (p. 17). Soper, nevertheless, thinks there is 
conspicuous truth and falsehood in this statement because he maintains 
that ‘‘documentary evidence exists that Lewis the Liberal and Lewis the 
Evangelical held common ground” (p. 18). Yet there are three movements 
in Lewis’ mind, namely, ‘‘the discovery, in succession, of the human, 
the divine, and the demonic’’ (p. 19). Lewis’ complete metaphysical 
system is presented in his major work, The Creator and the Adversary 
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(1948), where he asserts three eternals, the creative, the discreative, and 
the noncreative, each self-existent. Since the noncreative is neutral by 
definition, morally there are only two eternals, the creative and the dis- 
creative. It is well known that Edgar S. Brightman, another prominent 
Methodist theologian and philosopher, places the resistance within God 
himself and therefore makes the deity finite. ‘‘Lewis’ deity is finite also, 
but the resistance is wholly outside, not inside God”’ (p. 33). As to his 
methods of Biblical interpretation Lewis has expressed himself fully in 
his latest book, The Biblical Faith and Christian Faith (1953). It is evident 
from this volume that Lewis’ theology is not evangelical, in the Biblical 
and original sense of the term, though Soper calls it such. 

From ‘the evangelical theology” of Edwin Lewis the author introduces 
his readers to “the critical theology” of Reinhold Niebuhr (born 1892). 
Following Luther, in contrast to Lewis, Niebuhr holds to the idea of the 
essential paradox instead of an ultimate dualism in the problem of evil. 
Thus in his first major work, An Interpretation of Christian Ethics (1935), 
he regards the devil as ‘“‘God’s Devil” and says that ‘God used him to 
his own ends’’ (p. 75; Soper, p. 35). Earlier Niebuhr saw a lot of exploita- 
tion and depersonalization in his Detroit ministry among the auto workers 
from 1915 to 1928. He began his teaching career at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, in 1928 and became professor of Applied Christianity 
in 1930. In 1939 Niebuhr was the fifth American, and the first American 
theologian, to deliver the Gifford Lectures, which were subsequently 
published in two volumes, Human Nature (1941) and Human Destiny 
(1943). (Reviews in this Journal, IV, 51; V, 197). His latest major work 
was Faith and History (1949) (WTJ, XII, 220). 

Since the readers of this Journal are acquainted with the works of 
Niebuhr, suffice it to say here that Soper recognizes clearly that Niebuhr 
“interprets it (the Bible) mythologically rather than literally” (p. 52). 
This observation alone should be enough to differentiate Niebuhr’s efforts 
from those of Reformed theologians, even though Soper values highly 
the fact that “Reinhold Niebuhr broke through the Modernist-Funda- 
mentalist wilderness of the first third of this century and established a 
base of operations for subsequent explorers” (p. 39). 

Soper then moves from the critical theology of Reinhold Niebuhr to 
the post-critical theology of Nels F. S. Ferré (born 1908), from the insuffi- 
ciency of man, history and church to the sufficiency of God as love and 
fellowship in society and church. Ferré is the youngest of the six. Brought 
up in a Baptist family, trained at Andover and Harvard, and later at 
Lund, Sweden, he is now professor of Philosophical Theology at Vanderbilt 
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University School of Religion (Methodist), though a Congregational 
minister since 1934. He accents his heavy indebtedness to the Agape 
motif of Aulen and Nygren in his first significant work, Swedish Contribu- 
tions to Modern Theology (1939). However, he rejects the Lund dualism 
and develops the Agape idea into a universalism in his latest major work, 
The Christian Understanding of God (1951). Soper observes that “all of 
Ferré is in this volume” (p. 82) but ‘‘a basic limitation, traceable in the 
total Ferré theology, is the category of Antibeing, noticeable by its ab- 
sence”. ‘Love never fails .... Hell has a school and a door in it, and no 
man can finally be lost’’ (p. 83). 

Having examined the critical and post-critical theologies of Niebuhr 
and Ferré, Soper devotes one fourth of the book to the bridge-building 
theology of Paul Tillich (born 1886), who unites and transcends both 
(p. 110). Tillich is regarded as ‘‘Mr. Theology, the theologian’s theologian”’ 
(idem), who came from Germany in 1933 to occupy the chair of Philosophi- 
cal Theology at Union Theological Seminary, New York, and has become 
the most prominent theologian in this country. In the last five years 
Tillich has published two major works in English, The Protestant Era 
(1948) and Systematic Theology, Vol. I (1951). These two books have 
been fully reviewed in this Journal (XI, 193; XIV, 55) from the Reformed 
point of view by two of Tillich’s former students. Tillich is the Gifford 
Lecturer for this fall and next fall and his lectures will probably constitute 
the second volume of his Systematic Theology. 

Soper, in his presentation, follows quite closely the two books mentioned 
above. While Ferré’s basic motif is love, Tillich’s ‘‘Protestant principle 
is derived from the doctrine of justification by faith’’, which is “the way 
of mediation, of bridgebuilding’’ (p. 126). But Tillich’s idea of faith 
includes the element of doubt. ‘‘Therefore doubt, even doubt about God, 
need not separate us from God” and “‘he who seriously denies God, affirms 
him. There is no place beside the divine, no possible atheism, no wall 
between the religious and the nonreligious” (pp. 126f.). For Tillich the 
sources of systematic theology are three: the Bible, Church history, and 
the history of religion and culture. And there are no more than a dozen 
or so Biblical references in his Systematic Theology, Vol. I. Tillich’s chief 
concern is rather with the Biblical picture of Jesus as the Christ, the 
criterion of the Christian message. “In his view it is possible, though not 
necessary, to dispense with the historical Jesus’’ (p. 121). Soper points 
out that Tillich’s ‘‘Christology tends to be Docetic, but there is nothing 
Docetic about his attempt to incarnate theology in history’’ (p. 144). 
But for this reviewer, it is difficult to see how Christ himself, who is, 
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according to Tillich, “the center of history”, can be Docetic, and yet 
history not be Docetic, too. 

Following the “‘continuity of idea”, Soper now presents H. Richard 
Niebuhr’s theology of hope, which ‘‘embraces the Ferré theology of love 
and the Tillich theology of faith” (pp. 155f.). H. Richard Niebuhr 
(born 1894) is professor of Theology and Christian Ethics at Yale Divinity 
School and regarded as one who “alone in American theology, understands 
without utopianism that Christianity is movement and life, a permanent 
revolution” (p. 155). His two important recent works are: The Meaning 
of Revelation (1941) and Christ and Culture (1951). In the preface to the 
former he states that he found himself ‘unable to avoid the acceptance 
of historical relativism” yet did ‘‘not believe that the agnostic consequence 
is necessary”’ (p. vii). He also acknowledges his indebtedness to Ernst 
Troeltsch and Karl Barth and tries to combine them. But in his latter 
work he attempts to correct both Troeltsch and Kierkegaard, by developing 
a Christian Social Existentialism. Here he tries to understand “historical 
relativism in the light of theological and theo-centric relativism’”’ (p. x). 
But from a Reformed point of view it is hard to see how a theological 
relativism can be compatible with the absolute sovereignty of God. 

The last man discussed by Soper is another Yale professor, Robert L. 
Calhoun (born 1896), a Congregationalist. Calhoun has not published 
much, so only his few small books and some articles are under discussion. 
Soper observes that “in late years Calhoun has moved toward a new 
appreciation of the Biblically oriented theology largely ignored in Tillich’s 
philosophical preoccupation”; and that Calhoun and Richard Niebuhr 
both “are filled with hope’ and “primarily interested in the increase of 
divinity in the dust of history; both seek the universal salvation that 
embraces and redeems man and culture in the here and now”’ (p. 193). 
Thus this reviewer’s doubt about Richard Niebuhr’s theology of hope also 
applies to Calhoun’s theology of work. 

Academically speaking two of these six men teach at Union Seminary, 
another two at Yale, one at Drew and the other at Vanderbilt. Denomina- 
tionally, three of them belong to the Evangelical and Reformed Church (a 
strongly Lutheran group), two are Congregationalists and one Methodist. 
They do indeed constitute the major voices in contemporary American 
theology. But none of them is truly Biblical or Reformed. Is there no 
other compelling voice in the wilderness of this American scene? 


Paut C. H. Szto 
New York, N. Y. 
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J. G. Davies: The Origin and Development of Early Christian Church 
Architecture. New York: Philosophical Library. 1953. xiii, 152+ XVI 
plates. $4.75. 


The author of this useful little book traces the origin of the basilica in 
Christian Church architecture to the pagan basilica, as all its character- 
istics already existed in pagan architecture before the construction of the 
first churches. 

The Christian basilica is, according to Davies, who follows G. Leroux in 
this, a direct descendant of the megaron or Greek house, the intermediate 
steps being the aos or pagan temple and the civil basilica of type B. This 
civil basilica of type B is a building ‘“‘whose length was greater than its 
width, for example, the basilica at Tipasa”. The author supports his view 
with plans of buildings of the different styles in their historical sequence. 

The view that the basilica is derived from the schola is examined and 
rejected. It has nothing to commend it except Saint Paul’s visit to one at 
Ephesus (Acts 19:9). The argument that basilicas are derived from the 
custom of worshipping in the atrium of private houses is rejected because 
the roofing of the atrium was entirely different, and the apse, usually 
semicircular, cannot easily be descended from the tablinum of the Roman 
house. In this connection it is interesting to observe that in the house- 
church, now known from excavations at Dura, it was not the atrium which 
was used for worship. 

E. Dyggve would derive the Christian basilica from the throne rooms 
of imperial residences, but Davies shows that the argument for this based 
on the mosaic representation of Theodoric’s palace at Ravenna is scarcely 
logical. 

De Rossi’s attempted solution, that the basilica comes from the cellae 
cimiteriales (small chapels built above the catacombs and all possessing 
an apse), is not accepted. 

In Chapter III the central type of architecture is discussed. In this type 
there is no uniform plan, but the general principle of eurythmic disposition 
around a central axis is indicated. The rotunda, a round building support- 
ing a dome such as the Pantheon at Rome, was first believed to be a Roman 
invention, but recent discoveries suggest that it may have been a creation 
of the Hellenistic mind. This plan was adopted by the Church for some of 
its memorial buildings and was later modified for the eucharist by the 
addition of an apse, as in the Church of Saint George at Salonika. 

The development of the dome with pendentives over a square building 
is traced by Davies (who follows Creswell in this) to Syria, where he finds 
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examples of the pendentive as early as the second century. The earliest 
known use outside of Syria is at the end of the fourth century. The dome 
over a square became the characteristic feature of Byzantine church build- 
ing, and was modified by combining the domical superstructure with the 
basilical ground plan to form the domed basilica. The greatest and most 
glorious example of this type is the Church of St. Sophia at Istanbul. 

The author discusses the orientation and furniture of the church in 
Chapter IV. Calvinists will be interested to note that the communion 
table was small and made of wood and placed on the chord of the apse. 
The high altar placed against the wall of the building was unknown in the 
early church. Only later were stone copies of wooden communion tables 
introduced, eventually becoming prevalent so that the Council of Epaon 
in Gaul (517) prohibited wooden altars altogether. The cathedra, where 
the bishop sat and from which he preached while seated, was in the centre 
of the back of the apse. The author points out that Revelation 4:4-11 
describes God on His throne with the elders on His right hand and on 
His left as similar to the seating of the bishop with his presbyters in the 
apse. 

Under ‘Adjoining Buildings” in Chapter V baptistries, clergy houses and 
hostelries are discussed. The earliest known baptistries and all other known 
archaeological evidence point to affusion in baptism as the normal practice. 
The author’s view concerning baptism is that ‘submersion was not the 
original practice of the Church, but came to be thought the correct mode 
at a later age when infant baptism had become the prevalent custom and 
so by the ninth century submersion was commanded (Council of Chelsea, 
816, canon II)”. 

On the orientation of the early churches, the author’s style becomes 
difficult. He believes that Emperor Constantine introduced a temporary 
tendency to put the apse in the west of the building, but the reason he 
advances is confusing. He says, “for many years after he had become the 
official patron of Christianity, Constantine preserved traces of his earlier 
sun worship, and this would account for his predilection for churches with 
apses at the west end” (p. 82). Why this should be so Davies does not 
make at all clear, for he had in the same paragraph previously argued that 
pre-Constantinian churches had the apse in the east, quoting Tertullian, 
who records the pagan accusation that Christians were sun-worshippers. 
Tertullian comments that “ ‘the idea has no doubt originated from our 
being known to turn to the East in prayer’”’. If Constantine preferred 
to have the portal at the east to admit the rays of the rising sun, it is no 
proof that vestiges of sun worship caused him to do so, as the worshippers 
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facing the apse would have their backs to the rising sun, the supposed 
object of Constantine’s reverence. 

It may be noted that the orientation of the portal toward the east was 
due perhaps to the consideration that traditionally the apse had no win- 
dows through which the sun might be seen, whereas its rays could enter 
through the portal. Lowrie suggests that perhaps when Christians tardily 
bethought themselves of making windows in the wall of the apse, it seemed 
more appropriate to turn that end of the church toward the rising sun. 
Yet this does not account for Christian worshippers in the time of Ter- 
tullian facing east in prayer, a practice also referred to by Clement of 
Alexandria, who notes that it is similar to pagan practice. It might almost 
be felt that Constantine’s predilection for the apse in the west represented 
a conscious break with the pagan association of facing eastward in prayer, 
but, in view of what is known of this first Christian Emperor, it would be 
difficult to maintain it. 

Chapter VI contains a helpful classification of the geographical distribu- 
tion of different styles of Christian architecture in Palestine, Syria, Meso- 
potamia and Armenia, Asia Minor, Greece, Egypt and Lower Nubia, 
North Africa, Italy, and Gaul and Spain. 

The bibliography is extensive, but not as complete as it might be. For 
example, reference is made to Walter Lowrie’s Christian Art and Archae- 
ology, 1901, but not to his Art in the Early Church, 1947, in which later 
work he brings much new information and many keen insights into the 
study of early Christian architecture. 

The merits of this book outweigh its weaknesses, and the reviewer 
feels he can recommend it to all who would strengthen their understanding 
of Christianity by studying its expression in Church architecture in the days 
of its primitive vigor. 

STEPHEN M. REYNOLDS 

Camp LeJeune, North Carolina 


Victor Kraft: The Vienna Circle. New York: Philosophical Library. 
1953. 209. $3.75. 


As the successor of Morris Schlick, at the University of Vienna, Mr. 
Kraft presents an excellent discussion of the achievements, problems, and 
conclusions of the Vienna Circle up until its sudden disruption in 1938. 

Under the leadership of Morris Schlick, the Vienna Circle began as a 
small group of men interested in the problems of philosophy and science, 
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From 1922 until the third international congress for the unity of science 
in 1938, the Circle grew in importance. Centred now in the United States, 
the present school of “logical positivism’ exerts a world-wide influence. 

The basic postulate of the Vienna Circle, the very foundation of its 
unity, is that philosophical method should be scientific. Questions con- 
cerning the traditional subject-matter of metaphysics are wholly devoid 
of factual content and cannot be meaningfully raised. Statements can be 
valid on the basis of experience alone. Metaphysical questions cannot 
be formulated in the language of science and therefore cannot be answered. 

Individual positivists may differ as to exactly what philosophy is. Its 
task may simply be to clarify the meanings of words and statements; its 
subject-matter may be the concepts, propositions, and theories of science; 
or it may investigate the logical syntax and semantics of language; but in 
any case, philosophy is not concerned with the imaginative poetry of 
metaphysics. 

Statements about metaphysical existence (e. g., “‘an independent reality 
exists outside of our consciousness”, or ‘‘no absolute independently existing 
reality corresponds to our beliefs’) are meaningless. They do not conform 
to an empirical criterion. There is no possible decision-procedure which 
could settle a dispute arising about such matters. 

A statement is not meaningful simply because it is empirical. Such 
a criterion is too narrow. Whether or not a sentence is meaningful depends 
on the stipulated semantic and syntactic rules of a language. Logical 
positivism selects a language in which the requirement is met that the 
meanings of descriptive signs are reducible to ostentations of that which is 
given in empirical reality. The possibility must ultimately exist of being 
able to point to experimental data. The meaning of words and assertions 
is restricted to possible experience. The sentences of transcendental 
metaphysics are meaningless. 

There are two basic classes of assertions: those which are refutable 
independently of experience, and factual assertions, refutable and valid on 
the basis of experience alone. Logic is autonomous because it does not 
contain laws about the world but about our thoughts of the world. The 
propositions of logic derive their a priori validity from conventions; they 
are known to be true by definition. Empiricists previously erred by 
attempting to validate mathematics and logic empirically. Logic and 
mathematics make no assertion about empirical reality. Logical relations 
are only relations within a symbolical system. They are purely formal. 

The new logic is distinguished from the old by the use of symbols and 
the addition of new domains: relations and propositional functions. It is 
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a tool for the analysis of science. Philosophy is now concerned with the 
logical structure of scientific knowledge and linguistic analysis. Semantics, 
the significance of signs, and syntactical rules are its proper domain. 

Words must be connected with something other than words by ostensive 
definition. All conceptual meanings can only be constructed on the basis 
of experienced data. This does not mean that empirical knowledge is 
based upon singular observation-sentences which are certain and whose 
integration leads to natural laws. All empirical knowledge consists in the 
formulation of hypotheses going beyond the given. Hypotheses are never 
fully verified and can claim only provisional validity. All synthetic sen- 
tences and descriptive predicates must be connected with observables. 
The principles giving rise to empiricism are not statements of fact concern- 
ing the “foundation of empirical knowledge”; they aré postulates con- 
cerning the confirmability and testability of propositions. Metaphysical 
statements are not confirmable at all. Empirical theories are only relatively 
confirmable, never absolutely true. Empirical propositions are more or 
less probable. 

Nevertheless, prediction is possible. And prediction involves an integra- 
tion of different scientific domains, so that the laws and concepts of the 
special sciences must constitute a unified science with one conceptual 
system. This gave rise to the attempt to unify science by reducing all 
scientific statements to statements about states in the world of material 
objects. , 

There is much to be learned from Mr. Kraft’s exposition and critical 
remarks concerning the work of the Vienna Circle. Its clarity and rigor 
serve as a model for contemporary philosophical research. And a Christian 
philosopher ought to be in sympathy with the positivist’s abhorrence of 
metaphysics. Philosophy can only investigate the same cosmos as is 
investigated by the special sciences. It ought, therefore, to be empirical 
in its examination of the many aspects of the cosmic diversity, the many 
aspects of our experience. Philosophy ought also to be critical of its own 
foundation and starting point. 

A Christian philosopher can heartily concur in the rejection of pseudo- 
philosophical problems intrinsic to traditional metaphysics, but he is 
prevented by the critical nature of philosophy from divorcing the latter 
from a basic pre-theoretical commitment. Such a commitment, which may 
be called religious, is intrinsically bound to the very nature of theoretical 
thought." 


* Cf. H. Dooyeweerd, A New Critique of Theoretical Thought (Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co. 1953). 
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Positivists have found it necessary to modify their criterion of cognitive 
significance: a statement is meaningful if analytic, or capable of verification, 
at least in principle, if observational evidence could be described which, if 
obtained, would conclusively establish the truth of the sentence. This re- 
quirement of complete verifiability in principle would rule out all sentences 
of universal form, all general laws, since a general law cannot conclusively be 
verified by a finite set of observational data. It is therefore over-restrictive, 
but it is also too inclusive. For, according to principles of formal logic, 
a disjunctive sentence, in which one component complies with the require- 
ment of complete verifiability and the other does not, is still a meaningful 
sentence. Moreover, the denial of certain significant sentences would be 
empirically meaningless. 

Such difficulties have given rise to a new criterion of cognitive meaning.? 
As long as the attempt is made to set up a criterion of testability for indi- 
vidual sentences of a natural language, empirical import would be allowed 
to any alternation or conjunction of two sentences of which at least one is 
empirically meaningful. This predicament would not arise in an artificial 
language whose vocabulary precludes the possibility of forming sentences 
which the empiricist meaning-criterion would rule out. A sentence would 
now have cognitive meaning if it is translatable into an empirical language. 

The Christian philosopher does not reject metaphysics because it fails 
to conform to a positivistic criterion of meaning. Such a criterion is itself 
arbitrary. It rests upon an ideal which seeks to make all meaning scientific 
meaning. Metaphysics is to be rejected because our analytical function, 
logical thought, as a human activity, is itself a part of cosmic diversity. 
Logic is not an abstract system of formal principles, although its expression 
may be formal; it is a part of creation, limited to an analysis of creation. 
It cannot penetrate “Being” or know the Ultimate. 

Cosmic diversity, for the Christian philosopher, depends upon the 
Creative Will of God, revealed in Holy Scripture. Cosmic diversity 
for the positivist, depends upon the creative power of the human analytical- 
logical function, in conjunction with the factual aspect of experience, 
elevated to the 4px7 of all meaning and law. 


Davip HuGH FREEMAN 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 
2 Cf. Carl Hempel: Problems and Changes in the Empiricist Criterion of 


Meaning, in ed. Leonard Linsky: Semantics (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press. 1952). 
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Reinhold Seeberg: Text-Book of the History of Doctrines. Two volumes in 
one. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House. 1952. 413 and 492. $6.75. 


This is a reprint of the English translation of Seeberg: Lehrbuch der 
Dogmengeschichte, made by Charles E. Hay and first published in 1905. 
It was made from the first German edition, the two volumes of which were 
published in 1895 and 1898 respectively. However, the author extensively 
revised and enlarged the English version so that, in fact, it constituted a 
second edition of the original book. There were subsequent German revi- 
sions which increased the size to four volumes in five and which were 
published volume by volume almost up to the time of Seeberg’s death in 
1935. 

The author’s original intention was to provide a record of the opinions 
of the theologians of the church without either disguising his own views or 
making the exposition of them a primary purpose. In this he was genuinely 
successful. That he believes in the resurrection of Christ from the dead is 
clear, for instance, but he does not argue the fact at any length (pp. I, 
34 f.) 

There are many particularly successful passages in the work. His 
summary of New Testament doctrine is very helpful, in spite of certain 
minor dissents. The brief remarks on the Scriptures as a rule of faith in the 
early church are well done (pp. 82f.). The strong Protestantism of the 
author is noticeable and commendable throughout. He inveighs ably 
against the practice of making public professions of dogma contrary to 
one’s private convictions (p. II, 465). All in all, the book is an exceedingly 
helpful guide to the dogmas of the Christian church. 

There are weaknesses to be sure. Some of these stem from the fact that 
the text has been unrevised for nearly fifty years. The remarks on the 
baptismal formula in the early church (p. I, 37), the account of Judaic 
Christianity (pp. 87 ff.), the remarks on gnostic documents (p. 91), the 
discussion of the character of Athanasius (p. 206) are some of the matters 
which must be expanded by anyone desiring an up-to-date account. 

Seeberg’s own presentation does not seem entirely helpful in his classifica- 
tion of gnosticism (pp. I, 92 f.); the criticism of Augustine’s doctrines of 
grace reflects clearly the Lutheran point of view of the author rather than 
what seems to the reviewer a more scriptural position (p. 352). Is it entirely 
fair to say ‘‘Origen is an orthodox Christian”? (p. 146). It seems dubious 
whether the distinction between the views of Luther and the later Melanch- 
thon, concerning justification for example, is made with adequate sharpness 
(pp. II, 347 ff.). 
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I must dissent from an occasional subjective judgement. An instance is 
the statement that “the three-fold division of the work of Christ”, that 
into the prophetic, kingly and priestly offices, ‘does not prove helpful in 
elucidating the subject”’ (p. 400). 

Unfortunately Seeberg’s view of history permitted him to think that it 
was “possible to set forth... how it really was” (p. I, 22). This was a 
popular opinion in the nineteenth century under the lead of the great 
German historian, Ranke. But there are few today who do not recognize 
that all history is interpretation and that there can be no interpretation 
until axioms, principles, of interpretation have been adopted. As these 
can never, in the case of a human being, coincide exactly with those of the 
actors in the history, one never truly reaches wie es eigentlich gewesen. 

Seeberg’s evaluation differed in many cases, usually helpfully, from that 
of his distinguished colleague on the Berlin faculty of theology, Adolf von 
Harnack. He opposed Harnack’s depreciation of the Reformation (p. 23). 
In several instances he interprets the views of early writers (e. g., Hermas, 
Ignatius) differently. 

Seeberg’s knowledge of Luther is especially thorough. He is able to 
show how some apparent contradictions in Luther are not really there 
(e. g., pp. II, 267 f.). However, his presentation of Luther’s view of the 
Scriptures is not entirely satisfactory, though genuinely good (pp. 298 ff.). 

But we are spending too much time on a book which is already widely 
and favorably known and most deservedly so. Theological students are 
deeply indebted to the Baker Book House for making it available again. 
The reproduction is excellent with the exception of the Greek and even that 
is not really poor. There is an amazing lapse from alphabetical order in the 
index to the first part. Slightly more than a column of “Ap” words have 
been sandwiched in between “Al” and “Am” (pp. I, 389 f.). 


PauL WOOLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


G. Ch. Aalders: Het Hooglied (Commentaar op het Oude Testament). 
Kampen: J. H. Kok. 1952. 152. Fl. 6.90. 


This volume is the third commentary to appear in the series edited by 
Aalders, Gispen and Ridderbos under the title Commentaar op het Oude 
Testament. Like the previous volumes in this series, the present one is 
provided with an introduction in which critical questions are discussed. 
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This is followed by a detailed exegesis of the text, each section being 
preceded by the author’s own translation. Throughout the discussion 
adequate reference is made to the relevant literature and studies upon 
the book. 

As to the authorship, Aalders rejects a late date and believes that the 
book took its rise after the division of the kingdom but before Samaria 
had become the capital: ‘‘En zo mag worden geconcludeerd, dat het 
Hooglied moet gedicht zijn na de scheuring van het rijk, doch voor de 
verheffing van Samaria tot koninglijke residentie. Het is niet onmogelijk, 
dat in dien tijd van verval de glorierijke herinnering aan de glansperiode 
van Salomo onder inspiratie van den H. Geest den dichter tot dit grootse 
lyrische kunstwerk heeft bezield’’ (p. 8). 

The exegesis proceeds throughout in a sane manner, and the position 
is presented that this is a work dealing with the subject of love. There is 
a valuable section in the introduction in which the position of the book 
in the canon is considered. In a brief note of this kind, it is impossible 





to do more than to express admiration for the manner in which the 
interpretation is presented. 

This commentary can prove to be of great help if rightly used. It 
discusses the meanings of the original text, and therefore should be read 
with the Hebrew Bible in hand. Indeed, if the minister would proceed 
verse by verse throughout the Song of Solomon, comparing each verse 
with the comments given in Aalders’ volume, he would receive immense 
benefit. A commentary of this type can lead a student to a proper use 
of his Hebrew Bible. If ministers would thus read day by day with the 
help of Aalders’ commentaries, they would soon find that they were entering 
into the riches of Scripture as they perhaps had never done before. We 
hope that this book, like its predecessors, will find a hearty reception. 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


John Knox, Criticism and Faith. New York and Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 1952. 128. $1.75. 





The author of this attractive but deceptive little book is the Baldwin 
Professor of Sacred Literature at Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
and is generally recognized as an outstanding New Testament scholar. 
His declared purpose is to show that historical criticism of the Bible — 
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and particularly of the New Testament — has not undermined essential 
Christian faith, cannot do so, and in fact makes a valuable contribution 
to that faith. His formulation of the essence of Christianity breathes a 
certain devoutness and assurance, and his insistence on the objective 
historical foundation of our faith seems more forthright than the dubious 
historical philosophy of Barth. At times the reader can even glimpse a 
faint and fleeting ray of feeling for the historical Biblical theology that 
shines so richly and brilliantly in the writings of an author like Geerhardus 
Vos. But it is only a glimpse, and the shadows soon blot it out. 

Knox begins his apology for the “historical method” in Biblical criti- 
cism by assuming that every intelligent reader agrees that historical 
criticism has proved beyond doubt that the Bible includes “low moral 
standards ..., historical inconsistencies, scientific misconceptions’, and 
other evidences of imperfection (p. 13). His consistent failure to recog- 
nize either the existence or the intelligence of modern orthodox scholars 
such as Lenski, Kretzmann, Machen, Bruce, Stonehouse, and many more, 
vitiates much of what he says in the rest of the book. But assuming that 
historical criticism must arrive at this conclusion and that its conclusions 
have silenced all opposition (neither of which can seriously be granted), 
his argument proceeds. 

In spite of these supposedly indisputable “facts”, Knox maintains 
that historical criticism has not disproved and cannot disprove the 
historical event through which the Christian community came into being. 
In Chapter II, headed ‘‘The Security of Faith’, he contends that faith 
in this event has unquestionably been the integral characteristic of the 
Church since its foundation. The New Testament is of supreme value and 
importance because it is a product of and a witness to this event (Chapter 
III). But (Chapter IV), the fact and the meaning of this event do not 
depend on specific historical incidents, on specific words attributed to 
Jesus or others, or on the self-consciousness of Jesus. The “event” (a 
word of great importance in this book) is associated with “Christ” in 
contrast with “Jesus”. A close connection between the ‘‘Jesus’’ of fact 
and the ‘‘Christ’’ of the event is admitted, but they are not to be equated. 
Historical criticism may radically alter our opinions about the facts, but 
cannot in the nature of the case shake our faith in the event. 

Having thus satisfied himself — and presumably his readers — that 
historical criticism cannot harm us, Knox goes on in the last two chapters 
to point out that it can actually help us. It makes the discrepancies of 
Scripture understandable. And, on the positive side, it establishes the 
event as the foundation of the Church, it enables us to recognize the 
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complexity of the event, it roots the event in its historical setting, and it 
enables us to grasp the concrete reality of the event. If we do not hinder 
historical criticism with misconceptions of apostolic authorship, by as- 
suming that explaining is explaining away, or by identifying the event with 
historical facts, then even in our preaching we will gain immeasurable 
profit by preaching the event which is God’s Word, rather than mere 
words which are not. 

The last part of Knox’s argument, the benefits of historical criticism, 
can be dismissed briefly. It would apparently come as something of a 
shock to Knox, but the plain fact is that scholars who believe in the verbal 
and plenary inspiration of Scripture are fully as open to and as concerned 
about historical research as he is. In principle, the ‘‘creative contributions 
of biblical historical scholarship”, which Knox limits to the last half- 
century and equates gratuitously with a denial of the inerrancy of Scrip- 
ture, were available to most of us in our teens in such familiar works as 
Davis’s Dictionary of the Bible (1898, 1903). A cursory glance at the in- 
troductory materials in commentaries by such nineteenth-century schol- 
ars as Hodge and Lightfoot should be enough to demonstrate this fact. 
And their contemporary counterparts readily prove that modern ad- 
vances in knowledge of the ancient world have not by any means reversed 
this position. Can it be that Knox, supposedly a New Testament scholar, 
has never looked into such standard works? And if he has, is it with 
intent and malice that he withholds from his readers the fact that ortho- 
dox scholars also recognize and utilize a respectable discipline of historical 
criticism? 

In his more significant discussion of the security of our faith in the face 
of historical criticism, it may appear that Knox retains the essence of 
Christianity while denying merely a single doctrine, the inspiration and 
normative authority of Scripture. A few quotations will give an impres- 
sion of a refreshing assurance. ‘‘The distinctive, central item of Christian 
faith is that God supremely revealed himself in Jesus Christ’’ (p. 24). 
“‘|,. at a particular moment in our history God acted to make himself 
known to men concretely and effectively in a new and supremely authen- 
tic way as Love and Truth, and... in the new community which he thus 
created he continues to dwell with men, making available forgiveness, 
healing, reconciliation, and a new righteousness”’ (p. 31). “‘The event was 
an act of God on our behalf. In what happened God visited and redeemed 
us” (p. 35). “... in many ways the supremely precious fact for the 
Christian [is] the fact of the Resurrection .... the believer is sure... of 
the reality of the Resurrection itself. This reality the believer knows, 
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knows beyond peradventure, knows without any fear of what the his- 
torical scholar has discovered or may discover. Any historical proof that 
the Resurrection did not take place is simply inconceivable . . .” (pp. 40 f.). 

But in essence this great ‘‘event’’, or “‘Christ’”’, including the ‘“‘Resur- 
rection’’, appears to be that which happened AND is “‘confirmed in the 
continuing life and experience of the Christian community” (p. 46 and 
the sense of what follows). The event is indeed greater than the Christian 
community, yet it is part of our faith simply because it was basic to the 
Christian community. In short, we believe it because we believe it. 
Whether Jesus was in point of fact God in the flesh is irrelevant and 
(judging from what Knox says about the self-consciousness of Jesus) 
highly unlikely.- What counts is that something happened to found the 
Christian community, and that something we call “‘Christ’’. 

Without delving into the philosophical implications of this kind of 
Christianity, let it merely be made clear that this is not what is histori- 
cally known as Christianity. To be sure my faith, if true, was expressed 
in the early Church. But it is not that expression that convinces me that 
my faith is true. It is the Holy Spirit (which Knox would not deny), 
working not through a community (as Knox maintains) but in my heart 
through God’s Word. If Jesus was not the very Son of God incarnate, 
in whom dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, and if the blood 
drops of that historical Jesus did not stain the dust of Golgotha for me, 
then I am yet in my sins. That is the testimony of Christians everywhere, 
the testimony of the Church through the ages, of scholar and illiterate 
saint alike. I want no esoteric event. Give me Jesus. 

That, presumably, Knox would call “fundamentalism”, and would 
label it literalistic, magical, and even unintelligent (p. 54). Specifically, 
he accuses the fundamentalists, along with the modernists, of “‘iden- 
tify[ing] the creative, revealing, redemptive event simply with the career 
of Jesus”’ (p. 54). Without dwelling on the semantics of the terms ‘‘funda- 
mentalism’”’ and “orthodoxy” (a problem which a little historical criticism 
would have clarified to everyone’s advantage), one could only wish that 
every reader of Knox’s reinterpretation of Christianity were also familiar 
with Geerhardus Vos’s works on Biblical theology, on the self-consciousness 
and self-disclosure of Jesus, and on the eschatology of Paul and the 
rest of the New Testament. Having read Vos, I find it difficult to swal- 
low Knox’s cavalier dismissal of ‘‘fundamentalism’’. 

Actually, this criticism can be levelled against the whole undercurrent 
of Knox’s argument. Knox betrays lamentable historical inaccuracy in 
his caricature of what he calls ‘‘fundamentalism’’ — by which he obvi- 
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ously refers to all who’ believe in the inspiration and inerrancy of Scrip- 
ture. Had he applied a little of his own alleged historical method to the 
subject, he might never have written this book. A few items are in point. 

(1) Knox consistently refers to the ‘‘fundamentalist” view of Scripture 
as “magical” (pp. 27, 74, and elsewhere in other words). He obviously 
alludes to a mechanical or “dictation” theory of inspiration. He does 
not quote anyone as holding such a view, and I doubt whether he could 
if he tried. Possibly some well-meaning but untrained Christians have 
voiced such an idea (often merely as a figure of speech, however), but I 
certainly know of no fundamentalist or other orthodox writer who seri- 
ously espouses it. In the earlier history of orthodoxy, it would be mis- 
reading Calvin to find such a doctrine in his writings, and Hodge (who 
wrote in 1872, well before Knox’s ‘‘age of reason’ began, and when such 
a theory might have been understandable) specifically denies it. ‘The 
Church has never held what has been stigmatized as the mechanical 
theory of inspiration. The sacred writers were not machines’’ (Hodge: 
Systematic Theology, vol. 1, p. 157). But if Knox is wrong, the whole reason 
for his argument is invalid. 

(2) In at least four places (pp. 68, 84, 101, 110, and also by implication 
pp. 100, 102) Knox specifically states that the fundamentalist position 
involves the assertion of the Pauline authorship of Hebrews. Unless he 
can find evidence for this allegation in the statements of ‘‘fundamentalists”’, 
he should not make it. If this is the ‘historical method”, then the histori- 
cal method is just a polite name for intellectual dishonesty. 

(3) More basically, Knox claims that ‘‘fundamentalism’”’ refuses to 
apply the historical method of study to the Bible (p. 54 and elsewhere). 
If he means by this that we refuse to indulge in the kind of historical 
irresponsibility that he manifests, then the charge is gladly admitted. This 
same irresponsibility is shown in his pervasive assumption (e. g., p. 92) 
that the “new” historical method has shown for the first time that ‘‘the 
Bible is a record and reflection of the experience of a... historical com- 
munity” (p. 74), and that this truth is inconsistent with a doctrine of 
verbal and plenary inspiration. Not every Christian, it is true, has run 
the gamut of experience in historical criticism from a childhood exposure to 
stereopticon pictures of Palestine toa mature study of such writers as Vos 
and Machen (to say nothing of those whose views Knox reflects). But to 
claim — or worse, to inveigle the reader into assuming without question — 
that all orthodox Christians automatically and unquestioningly avoid 
and repudiate research into the historical setting and background of 
Scripture, betrays either gross ignorance or vicious malice. 
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(4) It should not be surprising, then, that Knox assumes that every 
‘intelligent’’ person recognizes discrepancies, errors, and impossibilities 
in Scripture. This is made explicit on pages 14, 22, 27, 45 ff., etc. Unlike 
some writers, however, Knox has the good grace to mention a few of 
these discrepancies and other evidences of fallibility. He thus makes it 
possible for us to answer specific charges, rather than leaving us to box 
a vague shadow. (But he sums up other such evidences on p. 74 in words 
that make one wonder just what he has in mind. Like other writers, he 
assumes as proved what some scholars would welcome a chance to dispute 
if only he would give it to them.) Vos provides scholarly and intelligent(!) 
answers to Knox’s naturalistic reconstructions of the self-consciousness 
of Jesus and of New Testmaent eschatology. His concessions to those who 
would deny the factual character of many of the acts and words of Jesus 
are far from necessary if one starts with the assumptions and proceeds 
with the scholarship and devotion of Trench and a host of orthodox com- 
mentators. But the prize example of Knox’s perverted “historical criti- 
cism” is his treatment of the alleged antisemitism of the gospel writers, 
particularly John. Jesus could not have shared this antisemitism himself, 
because he was a Jew (and presumably because Knox’s version of Chris- 
tianity would not permit him to). The gospel writers anomalously report 
antisemitic words from Jesus’ lips because they were antisemitic. Well, 
I am not antisemitic either (and I find it most odious to have to bother 
to point it out), but I happen to agree with what Jesus is reported to 
have said about the Jews. There is no shred of inconsistency in this view 
if the historical method is diligently applied to the history of God’s cove- 
nant dealings with his people. Really now, how anachronistic and narrow- 
minded can a man get, to read the tabu of modern life — antisemitism — 
into the sober record that the Jews (taken not as a race or a nation, but 
as a blind and disobedient covenant people) turned against the covenant 
Messiah and saviour and crucified the Lord of glory? If calling the Jews 
a “disobedient and contrary people” (Rom. 10:21) is antisemitism, then 
how could the same writer wish himself ‘‘accursed and cut off from Christ 
for the sake of my brethren, my kinsmen by race’’ (Rom. 9:3)? Or would 
Knox have us return to the days of mechanical, sterile textual criticism, 
by which the use of the word “big” in one sentence and “large” in the 
next is sufficient to prove that the same author could not have written 
both sentences? Does Knox yet need to learn that God is both a God 
of judgment and a God of infinite grace and love? Why should he want 
to introduce such labored nonsense into historical exegesis? Surely the 
historical method does not demand — yes, cannot allow — such perversions. 
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The reader must not fail to see, then, that underlying Knox’s supposed- 
ly neutral and inquiring historical method lies the gratuitous assumption 
that the Bible is not and cannot be true to begin with, since it purports 
to transcend as well as to reflect and pervade human life. What Knox 
does not permit himself to see is that the assumption of God’s authoritative 
and perfect relevation of Himself in Scripture is just as admissible, and 
that a scholarly, inquiring historical method of biblical study can be — 
and has been — based just as soundly on that assumption. What Knox 
does not seem even to know (although the library of any respectable 
scholar of the New Testament ought to shout the evidence of it) is that 
this orthodox historical criticism provides a consistent, satisfying, in- 
telligent, intelligible, scholarly, and Christian position. Far from being 
sterile, static, mechanical, or obscurantist, orthodox scholarship pulsates 
with the very life of God in Christ through the Spirit — and does so 
with a great deal more intellectual honesty and responsibility than I can 
find in Knox’s treatment of Scripture and of those who believe it. 


WILLIAM E. WELMERS 


Cornell University 


ed. G. W. Bromiley: Zwingli and Bullinger, Selected Translations with 
Introductions and Notes (The Library of Christian Classics, Volume 
XXIV). Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 1953. 364. $5.00. 


A two-fold contribution to the body of knowledge for the common reader 
and student of the Reformation has been made by G. W. Bromiley in one 
of the first volumes to be published in the ‘Library of Christian Classics” 
series. Dr. Bromiley has brought to us a fresh translation with notes and 
succinct introductory material. His choice of representative selections, the 
second contribution, is also commendable, both for its relevance to con- 
temporary problems and issues, and for its reflection of the mature thinking 
of Zwingli and Bullinger. 

Dr. Bromiley’s translation into English from the original, most complete 
German texts, compared where possible with variant readings in other 
German texts, or with parallel Latin texts, is both readable and generally 
accurate. The reader is referred to the original German footnotes at the 
bottom of the page for disputed or colloquial translations, and other notes 
are to be found in the back of the book, which elaborate or clarify some 
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point the editor has made. The mechanics of the book could be improved 
here by having all notes placed at the bottom of the page. 

The biographical material on the lives of Zwingli and Bullinger combines 
readability with scholarship, although one does not see these Reformers as 
clearly in perspective within the entire Reformation as in some other 
biographical sketches." The introductory material before each selection 
enables one to catch the highlights in these selective writings, and the five 
pages of bibliography in the back of the book will prove helpful for those 
desiring to pursue further research on the writings of Zwingli and Bullinger. 
Bromiley is correct in saying that Zwingli’s whole thought finally centered 
on two great doctrines: ‘the supremacy of the divine revelation in Holy 
Scripture, and the sovereignty of God in his election and grace” (p. 31). 
Apart from the sovereign working of the Holy Spirit in a person’s life the 
Word of God has no meaning or saving power. Even though Zwingli 
was charting a new course here these two doctrines gave his writings a 
clarity and consistency not always apparent in the works of Luther (p. 37). 

The second contribution of Dr. Bromiley concerns the choice of writings 


« For a concise, selective biographical sketch of Zwingli and Bullinger 
in perspective with other Reformers cf. Latourette, Kenneth Scott: 
A History of Christianity, ‘‘The Rise and Spread of the Reformed and 
Presbyterian Churches’, pp. 745-777 (N. Y.: Harper, 1953). Oskar 
Farner’s treatment of this period is very well written from a popular point 
of view, Zwingli the Reformer, (N. Y.: Philosophical Library, 1952). 

2H. Watkin-Jones, (The Holy Spirit in the Medieval Church, p. 268), 
considers the Zwinglians the more rational wing of the Reformation as 
reflected by their views on the Holy Spirit, in contrast to the more mystical 
Lutherans. Norman Sykes, (The Crisis of the Reformation, London: 
G. Bles, 1950, p. 50) says that Zwingli was not devoid of personal religious 
experience, but his interest ‘“‘was always rather in sound and rational 
belief than in any mystical apprehension of God”. For a comparison of 
the views of Zwingli on the relation of the Word and the Spirit with those 
of Luther, cf. Regin Prenter: Spiritus Creator (Phila.: Muhlenberg Press, 
1953), pp. 101-130. One concludes, after reading Bromiley’s Introductions 
and the writings of Zwingli, that the Reformer’s views on this subject were 
yet germinal; but as far as he went there was no conflict here with the other 
Reformers. 

3 Franklin Littell has observed, (The Anabaptist View of the Church, 
The American Society of Church History, 1952), that Zwingli rejected 
“in doctrine and practice whatever did not conform to the Biblical pattern. 
Zwingli was deeply concerned for the ancient and inner things of the faith, 
and by a radical Biblicism moved beyond Luther, who was bound far more 
solidly to the traditions of the church” (p..27). 
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by Zwingli and Bullinger, so very pertinent for our day. Those by Zwingli 
include: “Of the Clarity and Certainty or Power of the Word of God”, 
a sermon preached at the convent of the Oetenbach to Dominican nuns, 
which forcefully presents the power and importance of the Bible, coming 
as it does from God; “Of the Education of Youth”’, a balanced plea for 
Christian training along Reformed lines; “Of Baptism”, an attack upon 
the Anabaptists and a defense of infant baptism;‘ ‘On the Lord’s Supper”’, 
originally a pamphlet for the masses, defending his views on the Eucharist;s 
and “‘An Exposition of the Faith’, a concise, forceful summary of Reformed 
theology which should be studied by every minister of the gospel. .The 
one selection by Bullinger, ‘‘Of the Holy Catholic Church”, while not dis- 
playing the genius of the writings of Zwingli, nevertheless ably defends a 
distinctly Protestant and Reformed view of the Church. - 

One cannot help but be impressed by the forcefulness and conviction 
of these two Reformers as reflected in their writings. The wide gap separat- 
ing much of contemporary theology from basic views held by the Prot-. 
estants in the sixteenth century should be apparent to all. It is a long way 
back to the orthodox Reformed position of men such as Zwingli and Bul- 
linger, but history records what an impact for good they made on their 
environment in tackling difficult problems because of their convictions. 

Bromiley’s work on Zwingli and Bullinger should insure a warm recep- 
tion for the other twenty-five volumes in the ‘Library of Christian Clas- 
sics”’, valuable additions to any library where men esteem our great 
historic Christian heritage. 


CALVIN S. MALEFYT 


Harvard University 


4 Ironically the Anabaptists consider Zwingli one of their founders, and 
say that they merely followed to their logical conclusion his views of the 
Scriptures. Cf. F. Littell on this thesis, (0p. cit.). Cf. also H. S. Bender’s 
work, The Life and Letters of Conrad Grebel, vol. I, (Goshen, Indiana: 
The Mennonite Historical Society, 1950), which discusses the break which 
finally came between Zwingli and the Anabaptists. 

5 For a discussion on whether Zwingli’s views on the Eucharist had much 
influence in England, cf. Cyril C. Richardson: Zwingli and Cranmer on 
the Eucharist (Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, IIl., 
1949). The nature of the views of Luther, in contrast with the Zwinglian 
position, can be seen in Regin Prenter’s work (cit. supra), pp. 130-172. 
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H. F. D. Sparks: The Formation of the New Testament. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1953. 172. $3.00. 


This is a small volume which is not intended for the scholar, but is 
“designed for the reader who is beginning the subject” (p. 9). But the 
beginner who has his introduction to the New Testament through this book 
will approach it as a purely human production. The theme of the book 
is familiar and apparently innocuous —‘‘the New Testament is ‘the 
Church’s Book’”’ (p. 11). But the development of this theme is carried 
on from an anti-supernaturalistic standpoint until there is no room left 
for the traditional view, that the New Testament is the authoritative 
revelation of God written by divinely inspired men. The opposition to 
the ancient view is not immediately disclosed. At first this view is declared 
acceptable, but is censured as being inadequate for the New Testament 
student. In the final chapter, however, it is not merely inadequate, but 
is denounced as essentially false (p. 155). It appears to be the contention 
of the author that a recognition of the historical circumstances which 
occasioned the writing of the books of the New Testament precludes an 
acceptance of their inspiration and authority. Since they were written 
by men in response to particular situations they cannot be the Word of 
God. Not only does this position reveal an ignorance of the true meaning 
of inspiration, but it also presents clearly the author’s anti-theistic bias. 

When he considers the production of the New Testament books, Professor 
Sparks emphasizes the primitive church. In this he fits into the common 
contemporary stream of thought. He finds the roots of the church not 
in the supernatural revealed religion of the Old Testament, but in the 
Judaism of the times. He sees Judaism as a natural development of the 
Old Testament theology and not, as it is in truth, a perversion of the true 
religion. Christianity began “‘as a small and despised sect within Judaism” 
(p. 15). Its development in the concrete situation inevitably led to the 
inclusion of the Gentiles in the church. Since the gospel message was first 
presented in Jewish language and with a Jewish background, the Gentile 
mission required a constant restatement of the gospel. The New Testament 
writings are a part of that process of restatement which went on for several 
centuries. It is not to be considered as unique in any way; it is merely 
typical of what was being done on a much wider scale. The New Testament 
speaks for the primitive church. This emphasis has sometimes been bene- 
ficial, for it leads to a clearer exposition of the New Testament on the part 
of those who, while not believing it themselves, desire to present clearly 
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what the early church thought. But as a principle for understanding the 
New Testament it is altogether bad, for it eliminates a recognition of its 
authority and uniqueness. 

The author then proceeds to examine the books in their historical setting. 
He begins with the Pauline missionary journeys, inserting the epistles at 
the point where he thinks each was written. He has no theories of Pauline 
infallibility or even of Pauline consistency. He does not hesitate to declare 
that Paul adopted a “natural religion’ approach at Athens (p. 32). Nor 
are we to conclude that the Pauline epistles are all Pauline. The Pastorals 
are “patently post-Pauline” (p. 76), for they reflect a more highly devel- 
oped ecclesiastical situation. Ephesians would never have been written 
by Paul to a city where he was so well known; it therefore must come from 
a disciple of Paul who uses his master’s name. This is an outstanding 
example of a denial of Pauline authorship in spite of the admitted presence 
of several highly attractive alternatives which accept Paul as the author. 
Although there is not a shred of external evidence that II Corinthians ever 
existed in any form other than that which we possess, Professor Sparks 
is certain that it must be divided after the ninth chapter. The same irre- 
verent approach characterizes his section on the gospels. He establishes 
literary backgrounds for the gospels, viz., a collection of the sayings of 
Jesus (the Q of the two-document theory) and lists of Old Testament 
proof texts. In support he can produce nothing more substantial than 
probability and a third-century collection, but the paucity of evidence 
does not daunt him. This literary background then brings him to the 
conclusion that Matthew is not the author of the first gospel, and that 
the John who wrote the gospel is probably not the apostle. The general 
epistles give even greater opportunity to express his anti-supernaturalism. 
Generally speaking, Sparks’s dogmatism is inversely proportionate to the 
evidence for traditional authorship. Where the evidence is strong, he 
agrees, although usually he casts a shadow of doubt. Where the evidence 
is not so plain, there he asserts with assurance that the traditional view 
is wrong. 

The short section on the collection and canonization of the New Testa- 
ment writings is clearly based upon the naturalistic view that the voice 
of the church is the decisive factor in the production of the canon. That 
the twenty-seven books of the New Testament are canonical because 
inspired is beyond consideration. The church, in a historical situation, 
produced the New Testament. The two belong together, and the New 
Testament is never to be exalted as a permanent standard by which the 
church may be judged. Having begun naturalistically, the book closes 
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by forever divesting the New Testament of its authority. Everywhere 
it manifests an anti-supernaturalistic bias. On the whole, it is a volume 
which has little to commend it to a lover of the ancient faith. 


F. D. BREIscH, JR. 


Harrisville, Pennsylvania 


Young, William: Toward a Reformed Philosophy. Grand Rapids: Piet 
Hein Publishers. 1952. 157. 


Certainly the most significant philosophical movement in Reformed 
circles is the Wijsbegeerte der Wetsidee (The Philosophy of the Idea of Law). 
Already it has attracted wide attention, and scores of Reformed thinkers 
have either joined its circle or have felt its influence. Its vigor is shown 
by its rapidly expanding literature. In a few years it has become a philo- 
sophical school, and one furthermore which aims to be Biblical and 
Reformed. 

In this short work Dr. Young traces the development of this philosophy. 
The Reformation saw a return to a Biblical way of thought, and especially 
with Calvin the way was opened for the development of a truly Christian 
philosophy. For one reason or another, however, Reformation thought did 
not see the philosophical implications of its position, and where it passed 
beyond theology it was content with a synthesis with non-Christian 
systems. It was only with Abraham Kuyper that the germinal ideas of 
a radical Christian philosophy were developed. Kuyper found an organic 
connection between faith and knowledge. His aim was that all reality, 
including thought, should be touched by the gospel of Christ and that out 
of the heart of reality the grace of Christ should radiate to all spheres 
of life. Many of Kuyper’s brilliant insights have been adopted and devel- 
oped by Vollenhoven and Dooyeweerd. With utmost concentration 
they have been building up a systematic and historical literature filled 
with rich insights and stimulating thoughts. Dr. Young traces the devel- 
opment of this thought with rare skill. Though literature in English 
about this philosophy is becoming more available, Young’s work will 
still occupy a unique place, because it is the only survey in English of 
the background of this thought. It is a must for every Reformed person 
interested in philosophy. 

Several aspects of this new philosophy are of special significance for 
the present theological situation. First, it has a concrete method in which 
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at the very starting point the ideas of God, man, and cosmos are included 
(p. 106). It thus opposes the method of humanism and also that of a natural 
theology, which would first understand the world and then reason from it 
to the Creator. It claims that the human self and the world can not be 
properly understood apart from the revelation of God in the Scriptures. 
It is therefore a ‘‘presuppositional” philosophy. It must be added, however, 
that this idea of presupposition is not a simple one. It is most often inter- 
preted as a subjective, psychological bias, or prejudice, with which one 
enters an investigation. A purely subjective bias would certainly destroy 
the scientific merit of an investigation; but Dooyeweerd’s idea of pre- 
supposition should not be limited to this subjective side. Instead, the 
central idea of apriori concerns the foundations and roots of theoretical 
thought as such (De Wijsbegeerte der Weitsidee, I, p. 1X). Dooyeweerd 
wishes to erect a truly undogmatic and critical transcendental investigation 
of thought. He believes that in answering its most fundamental problems, 
philosophy, while retaining its scientific character, points beyond itself 
(pp. 98, 115). In philosophy it is necessary to get a theoretical view of 
the totality of the aspects of the cosmos. Such a totality view, however, 
is impossible apart from knowledge of the self. But self knowledge is 
always correlative with knowledge of God. The self can not be understood 
apart from a pre-theoretical religious commitment. ‘Hence the basic 
idea of philosophy, itself theoretical, points beyond itself and presupposes 
that which is infinitely more than idea” (p. 116). Immanence philosophy, 
which holds to the self-sufficiency of theoretical thought, is dogmatic 
and uncritical in so far as it does not give account of its own pre-theoretical 
religious commitments. Further, it is immanence philosophy and not 
Christian thought which leads to a relativization of the truth (¢dem). 
Thus Dooyeweerd seeks to turn the tables on the immanence philosophy, 
whose first objection is that a religious apriori must destroy the true 
scientific character of thought and relativize truth. Advocates of a pre- 
suppositional philosophy should not speak of presuppositions as if they 
were only subjective prejudices. If they do, they will only provoke a fear 
for the objectivity of scientific thought and a flight back into an immanence 
standpoint, which supposes that Christians and non-Christians can unite 
in a common philosophy while they differ in theology. 

The thrust of Kuyper’s work and that of his followers is to discover 
the radical, organic connection between the Christian faith and scientific 
thought (pp. 47, 59 ff., 69). The importance of such an attempt in our 
time can not be overestimated. It is necessary if Christians are not to 
divorce thought from the kingship of Christ. Moreover, its importance 
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will be felt especially by those who have experienced the difficulty of 
reconciling their religious commitment and the demands for scientific work 
which are pressed especially from the humanist side. It is also especially 
relevant in the situation in which the Reformed faith finds itself. On the 
one hand the Reformed faith is confronted by a Fundamentalism that is 
enmeshed in a dualism of faith and thought. On the other hand it is pressed 
by Modernism and Neo-Modernism. The Neo-Modernists are making 
a sharp distinction between the objective realm of science and the existen- 
tial realm of religious truth. Of an organic connection betwen the two, 
as Kuyper conceived it, there is no question. Reason makes room for 
faith only by critical self-limitation. Neo-Modernism still maintains 
the autonomy of reason within its own orbit, and any suggestion that it 
is dependent on some outside source is rejected as heteronomous. The 
more powerfully the Philosophy of the Idea of Law can present its critique 
of thought the more the Neo-Modernist idea of the relation of faith and 
thought will be pushed back and the more Christians will be able to come 
out of the corner where they have been shoved and enter positively into 
scientific work that is truly scientific but is conscious of the religious 
presuppositions which underlie its activity and which indeed make the 
successful completion of its work possible. 

As we have suggested, the successful defense of this critique of thought 
will bring at least two results. Finding the integral connection of religion 
and science will answer the problem as to the relation of existential, 
religious involvement and the scientific attitude. This is perhaps the central 
problem of dialectical theology, and a typically Reformed answer is very 
welcome. It will also establish a religious, God-centered direction for 
all of life, including the scientific, and thus contribute to the Reformed 
idea that all be done to the glory of God. In the Philosophy of the Idea 
of Law this is a concrete religious direction and involves a concrete prin- 
ciple of self-criticism. Neo-Modernism has busied itself to a tremendous 
extent with the problem of self-criticism; but as far as I can see its ideas 
of transcendence and self-criticism are ultimately abstract and empty. 
With respect to the ideas of transcendence, freedom, and personality 
the Reformed faith can stop being formal and abstract and offer a positive 
critical principle in which there is a radical concentration of all reality 
to its origin and goal in God. 

In close connection with his critique of thought, Dooyeweerd presents 
an analysis of the motive of nature and freedom which dominates our 
Western humanistic culture. He sees Western thought as characterized 
by a conflict of the ideal of science and the ideal of personality, which 
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give rise to each other, but which stand in antithetical relation (pp. 124 ff.). 
Especially in his earlier writings Niebuhr openly wrestled with the problem 
of the ideal of personality in the face of the ideal of science (e. g., Does 
Civilization Need Religion, pp. 6, 19, et passim). Much contemporary 
theology has thought to hold nature and freedom in dialectical tension. 
This appears, for instance, in Tillich’s polarity of freedom and destiny. 
Earlier in his career Tillich objected because Troeltsch absolutized spirit 
and then failed to see the consequent protest of nature as a testimony to 
the Unconditioned (Herberger: Historismus und Kairos, p. 20). Tillich 
wished to keep nature and spirit in tension by seeing the Unconditioned 
not on one side or the other but hovering behind them, seen in their polar- 
ity, but incapable of being grasped directly. The Philosophy of the Idea 
of Law discovers the source of such dialectical thinking as the result of 
a false absolutization of one aspect of the cosmos, which levels the modal 
boundaries of meaning, and therefore gives rise to antinomies. Modern 
dialectical thought tries to keep the two poles of the antinomy in tension. 
If this diagnosis of dialecticism can be sustained it will do much to clarify 
the relation of Reformed and dialectical theology. 

The critique which Dooyeweerd makes is not sporadic, directed only 
as convenience or necessity dictates. Both he and Vollenhoven offer 
a fundamental critique of thought, aimed at the inner reformation of 
philosophy in terms of the Calvinistic world-and-life view. They blaze 
new trails. They do not wish to be naturalistic, which is to absolutize 
the nature aspects of reality. Despite the importance they attach to 
meaning, they do not wish to be idealistic, which is to absolutize the idea 
(p. 116). The fact that their philosophy can not be classified under ordinary 
rubrics is stimulating, for the way may be opened to clarifying some of 
the theological problems that have arisen because of the synthesis of 
Christian with non-Christian thought. Like Kuyper both Dooyeweerd 
and Vollenhoven wish to see the grace of Christ as penetrating to the 
very heart of existence, and from there reaching out and transforming 
all aspects of reality. Such a critique is direly needed. Reformed science 
must build on its own foundations, not avoiding fruitful contact with 
opposing systems, but realizing the uniqueness of the Reformed principles 
and recognizing their worth for the erection of an independent Christian 
approach to science. 

We are grateful to Young for his fine presentation of this rich philo- 
sophical development. He does not pretend to be exhaustive; but his 
presentation is sharp and to the point. It is a substantial contribution 
to the literature on the subject. We must also extend our thanks to 
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T. Wever and to Piet Hein for their cooperation in publishing the volume. 
Despite numerous spelling errors, which are hard to avoid when an English 
work is printed on the continent, the impression the volume gives is very 
pleasing. 
RoBErT D. KNUDSEN 
Rockmont College, Denver 


Alfred Plummer: An Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew. 
Grand Rapids: W. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1953. xlvi, 451. $5.00. 


For nearly fifty years Plummer’s Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew 
has been a standard work of reference for the student of the New Testa- 
ment. Plummer was Master of University College, Durham, and some 
time Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. This year Eerdmans 
has issued a reprint of this well-known work. 

The preface indicates Plummer’s purpose in writing. The book was 
designed to supplement the efforts of W. C. Allen, whose work on Matthew 
is part of the International Critical Commentary. Plummer’s own commen- 
tary on Luke is included in that series. Allen’s approach to Matthew had 
been principally concerned with the literary criticism of that Gospel. 
While praising the work of Allen, Plummer has sought to develop the 
historical, religious, and theological questions posed by Matthew. Allen’s 
self-imposed limits had left these matters largely untouched. 

In Plummer’s commentary on Matthew a forty-six page introduction 
precedes a discussion of the text of the Gospel itself. Only several points 
of interest relating to this introduction will we mention at this time. One 
is the matter of authorship. With the exception of a few passages Plummer 
concedes that the Gospels of Mark, Luke, and John were actually written 
by those men as the traditional view maintains. He is not ready, however, 
to admit that the Apostle Matthew was the actual writer of the Gospel 
which bears his name, at least not of the Gospel in its present form. 

This reviewer regards the unanimous testimony of the ancient church 
as confirming the apostolic authorship of Matthew. That he should use 
to some extent an already existing document such as Mark is not impos- 
sible, even though Matthew was an apostle and Mark not an apostle. 
Brief connectives between one event and another or one discourse and 
another are in keeping with the individuality of each writer’s style. Some 
internal evidence indirectly supports the view of apostolic authorship, 
such as the evangelist’s reticence about mentioning the name of the house 
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where the feast was held (9:10). Luke tells us it was Matthew’s (Levi's) 
house. Had Matthew not written the Gospel as it now is, the likelihood 
of the church’s attributing it to such an obscure apostle as Matthew is 
not very great. Plummer feels the weight of this consideration at least 
to the point of recognizing that the material of the Gospel in some way 
is peculiarly related to the apostle Matthew. However, he does not feel 
that Matthew is the final author. 

In favor of the apostolic authorship it can be further said that Matthew 
as a publican could surely have written Greek as well as Aramaic. His 
writing of an original Greek Gospel is not impossible. The dependence 
of Matthew on Mark can be overstressed. There is no complete identity 
between the two in any passage. Mark sometimes has additional details 
not found in Matthew. 

The date of Matthew, according to Plummer, is either shortly before 
or shortly after 70 A. D. The use of Mark and the written logia are held 
to require placing the Gospel’s composition later than 65. The evangelist 
is made by Plummer to hold in close connection the second advent and 
the destruction of Jerusalem (p. xxxii). Therefore his words could not 
be penned long after 70 A. D., when Jerusalem was destroyed, because 
it soon became evident that the second advent was not associated with 
Jerusalem's fall. 

We might plead, however, for a somewhat earlier date than allowed 
by Plummer. The reliable tradition of Irenaeus that Matthew was written 
when Peter and Paul were preaching in Rome would require a date for 
Matthew in the early 60’s. 

The treatment of the text of Matthew is topical. Each incident or 
discourse is treated asa unit. This is helpful in presenting the main thought 
of each passage. Plummer does not give a verse-by-verse exposition. 
He refers to particular phrases and words only as they are related to some 
problem he is discussing. Neither the Greek nor English text is printed 
in the commentary. The Scripture references are simply printed at the 
head of each new section of the commentary. Since the Scripture text 
is not printed, the commentary is not published in double columns. The 
format of the commentary makes it attractive and easy to read. Textual 
questions are largely relegated to footnotes or paragraphs in small print. 
The reader tends to note the following pattern of treatment. First there 
is a comparison with Matthew’s record and those of Mark and Luke. 
Then there follows a statement and explanation of the main points of 
teaching. Occasionally devotional applications are given in conclusion. 
That Plummer has in many cases hit upon the exact meaning of the 
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text is abundantly clear. His outlines of the whole Gospel and his develop- 
ment of each section help us to understand the purpose of the book and 
the realization of the evangelist’s purpose in the plan of the Gospel and 
selection of materials. The main theme of a discourse, the exact import 
of a miracle, the precise point of a parable are clearly brought out in relation 
to the realization of the evangelist’s purpose in producing this Gospel. 
Plummer has well been called a ‘‘sound scholar of the text’. 

Throughout the commentary Plummer speaks about the evangelist’s 
free editorializing of the materials he has gathered. The discourses are 
said to be grouped according to subject rather than historical position. 
The evangelist is charged with not too careful a regard for historical 
connection. One example is the section pertaining to the Lord’s Prayer 
in the sermon on the mount. Plummer feels that it cannot be considered 
part of the original sermon (p. 93). It is held to be impertinent to Christ’s 
contrast there between hypocrisy and insincerity in religious acts. In 
answer to Plummer it could be argued that for this very reason we ought 
to regard it as belonging to the sermon on the mount. The fact that it 
does not bear on hypocrisy and sincerity would have caused a compiler 
to reject it at this point, if he were carelessly employing sayings out of 
context because of proximity in subject matter and meaning. He might 
have placed it with other discourses on prayer less related to hypocrisy 
than those sayings of Jesus with respect to alms, prayer, and fasting. 
Its occurrence at that point, though appearing to be not too well suited, 
argues for its being a part of the sermon as Jesus gave it. 

Plummer does regard the contents of the Gospel of Matthew as substan- 
tially trustworthy. The Gospel is basically accurate, though the author 
did conjecture, elaborate, and alter details. Those of us who hold to the 
infallibility and inerrancy of Scripture will take exception to this position. 
Plummer says that there are errors in the Bible, though only in terms of 
unimportant details. Yet Christ’s statement that the Scriptures cannot 
be broken (John 10:35) related to one single word, ‘“‘gods’’. Inspiration 
must include small details as well as momentous truths. That there was 
considerable freedom and individuality of style in the manner in which 
the inspired evangelists expressed themselves will not be denied. However, 
there is no problem of harmonization so intricate but that it can be unra- 
velled to some extent and a reasonable solution offered. Actual error 
cannot be allowed if we adopt the historic position with respect to the 
divine inspiration of the Scriptures. 

The commentary on Matthew by Plummer is reverent, thorough, and 
readable. Undoubtedly the commentary has made a real contribution 
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to the study of Matthew. A mass of learning undergirds the author's 
treatment of the subject. He has a great knowledge of all the literature 
both ancient and modern concerning Matthew and the Synoptic Problem. 

Your reviewer wishes that Plummer had not spent quite so much time 
discussing the text of Matthew in comparison with that of Mark and 
Luke, and trying to account for the origin of Matthew’s distinctive expres- 
sions. More exposition of the text of Matthew as it stands would be of 
greater help than his extended comments on interpolations and alterations 
of the text which the evangelist is said to have carried out. 

Plummer’s attitude toward the text of Matthew may leave something 
to be desired. His acceptance of its basic truth, however, together with 
his excellent exposition of it, makes this commentary a worthwhile 
authority to consult when studying the Gospel of Matthew. 


HERBERT J. HOEFLINGER 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Klaas Schilder: Christus in Zijn Lijden, 111-Christus bij den Uitgang 
van Zijn Lijden. Tweede Druk. Kampen: J. H. Kok N. V. 1952. 495. 
FI. 13.75. 


The removal of Dr. K. Schilder from the church militant on March 23, 
1952 has rendered impossible a revised and enlarged edition of this con- 
cluding section of his masterly trilogy on the Saviour’s passion. Without 
committing ourselves to agreement with Schilder on numerous details of 
exegesis in which he launches out into brilliant imaginative constructions, 
we have found in the work an abundance of impressive exposition that is 
worthy of a place in the esteem of Reformed readers alongside of the classic 
works on this theme by Rutherford, Owen, Krummacher and Hugh 
Martin. Those acquainted with the author’s scholarly dissertation on 
the paradox-concept in modern thought will read chapters eleven through 
thirteen with particular interest. We find the author’s caution against 
desire for the paradox to be wholesome and his restriction of the paradox 
to Christ in His deepest agony to be sound. For further comment on this 
work we can do no better than to refer readers to the review of the entire 
trilogy by Professor R. B. Kuiper in this Journal, III, 1. 


WILLIAM YOUNG 


Butler University, Indianapolis 
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